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THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Mixed Marriages 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT THEM 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


This new 96 page book presents the findings of trained 
investigators of every faith and shows how every comprehensive 
study leads to one conclusion: Mixed marriages have so many 
inherent difficulties and disadvantages that young people who 
wish to achieve deep and lasting happiness should avoid them. 


Father O’Brien shares the results of his forty years ex- 
perience in counseling young men and women of all faiths on 
problems of courtship and marriage. Because of this new book’s 
factual impact and generous insight and encouragement it is 
bound to lessen the heartaches and tears of all young couples 
and add to their joys and hoppiness. 


its aim is to safeguard and promote happiness of every 
couple contemplating marriage 
— the joy and happiness of the 
non-Catholic is of equal concern “Meets an urgent need ... 


as with that of the Catholic. timely and practical. It 
50c per copy postpaid merits millions of readers.” 
Five or more, 40c each postpaid ARCHBISHOP CUSHING 


$23.00 per 100, plus postage 


Helpful Reading for Young Men and Women 


HOW TO GET MARRIED (5) UNTIL DEATH DO US PART (44) 
SHALL | MARRY A NON-CATHOLIC? (131) FALLING IN LOVE (40) 
WINNING YOUR FRIEND FOR CHRIST (48) BOY MEETS GIRL (111) 
CONVERTS: HOW TO WIN THEM (100) HOW LOVE HELPS YOU (94) 
SO YOU THINK YOU’RE IN LOVE! (63) WATCH YOUR HABITS (113) 
THE TRUTH ABOUT CATHOLICS (110) NOW, HEAR OUR SIDE! (97) 
THE WEDDING SERVICE IN ENGLISH (105) LOVE FOR KEEPS (26) 


CATHOLIC MARRIAGE: HOW TO ACHIEVE IT? (45) AIDS TO PURITY (49) 
EXPLANATIONS FOR A STRANGER ATTENDING CATHOLIC SERVICES (81) 
NOVENA TO ST. MARY GORETTI (73) TRAINING IN CHASTITY (55) 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


we'll send you one copy of 
7 $ The Truth About Mixed Marriages — PLUS 
or any ten (10) of the above 10c pocket-size booklets! 
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The Church and The Worker 


Dedicate Labor Day to Man’s Dignity 


T. J. Mack 


T? A GREAT many Catholics 

who are members of _ that 
broad category of Americans who 
march under the banner of Labor, 
it may come as something of a 
shock to learn that the suggestion 
has been advanced that Labor 
Day should be Church Day for 
everyone. Yet, that is exactly what 
the Rev. R. A. McGowan, director 
of the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, urged in a Labor Day 
statement last year. 


“We should thank Almighty 
God for the blessings He has be- 
stowed upon our beloved Amer- 
ica,” asserted Father McGowan. 
“We should thank Him for the 
kind of Labor Day we have and 
ask Him to make Labor Day one 
of dedication to Him and to our 
fellowman. At home or away, let 
us go to Church and make it a 
day of prayer.” 

Always the champion of the 
common man, the Catholic Church 
has been a prime mover in the 
age-old effort of the workingman 
to improve his lot in life. The 


social encyclicals of Popes Leo 
XIII and Pius XI, more than any 
other documents or pronounce- 
ments of recent times, have served 
to emphasize the Catholic attitude 
with respect to the improvement 
of the conditions of the working- 
man and the betterment of rela- 
tions between management and 
labor. 
Pope’s Charter of Liberty 


Pope Leo’s “Rerum Novarum— 
On the Condition of the Working 
Classes,” was issued in 1891, when 
the condition of the laboring 
people was little better than slav- 
ery, to use the Pontiffs own 
words. Liberalism was a popular 
doctrine at the time and it taught 
that men were free to do as they 
pleased, no matter how much their 
actions might harm their fellow- 
men. Applied to industry and lab- 
or, this meant that the employer 
could give any wage he pleased 
and charge any price for his pro- 
duct. In what has very aptly been 
called “Labor’s Charter of Lib- 
erty,” Leo spoke out in favor of 
the right of the worker to a living 
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wage and improved working con- 
ditions, at the same time char- 
acterizing Liberalism as a vicious 
error. He warned that unless a 
remedy was found to relieve the 
worker from the unjust burdens 
placed upon him, world revolution 
was inevitable. 


Leo XIII has deservedly been 
given the title of Pope of the 
Workingman and every Pontiff 
since his day has based his teach- 
ings on current labor problems on 
principles enunciated by Pope 
Leo. Pius XI, on the fortieth an- 
niversary of Rerum Novarum, is- 
sued his Quadragesime Anno, ap- 
plying Leo's teachings to the 
changed economic scene. The 
reader will appreciate that it is 
difficult to include in the limited 
space available for an article such 
as this anything like a compre- 
hensive review of either Rerum 
Novarum or Quadragesimo Anno. 
Since a reading of both will pro- 
vide the Catholic worker or em- 


ployer with a greater appreciation 
of what these Vicars of Christ on 
earth recommended which 
have made their encyclicals genu- 
inely great statements of a prin- 
ciple, it is suggested that those 
interested in pursuing the matter 
further obtain from a Church 
magazine rack, Catholic book shop 
or Catholic information center one 
or more of the nominal-priced 
(usually fifteen cents each) pam- 
phlets giving authoritative trans- 
lations or interpretations of them. 


direct result of these ency- 
clicals has been the introduction 
of the Catholic social pattern into 
labor and industry, with emphasis 
on the’ establishment of _labor- 
minded organizations and of work- 
ers’ schools. The latter, aiming at 
the goals envisioned in the Papal 
encyclicals, educate workers, in 
theory and practice, as collaborat- 
ors with employers in the making 
of a sound and prosperous social 
order. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORKER 


Workers’ Schools 


Workers’ schools date back to 
1911, when Rev. Terence Shealy, 
S.J., established at Xavier College 
in New York City, a school of 
social studies, which was later 
transferred to the Jesuit-staffed 
Fordham University and made an 
adjunct of its School of Sociology 
and Social Service. 

In the early 1930's, St. Joseph’s 
College, in Philadelphia, set up a 


series of courses for Catholic 
workingmen. The Xavier Labor 
School, part of Xavier Col- 


lege in New York City and now 
one of the largest in the field, was 
established in 1936. The Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists 
started three schools in the New 
York metropolitan area in 1937 
and early the next year the Crown 
Heights School of Catholic Work- 
men opened in the Diocese of 
Brooklyn. 

At the present time there are 
103 Catholic-sponsored workers’ 
schools in this country, with more 
than half of the number conduct- 
ed by the Jesuits. The remainder 
are sponsored by the Knights of 
Columbus, the Holy Name Soci- 
ety, the Young Christian Work- 
ers, the Sheil School of Social 
Studies in Chicago and the Cath- 
olic Labor Guild of Boston. 

Instead of adopting a negative 
and merely anti-communistic ap- 
proach to labor problems, the 
courses offered by the various 
workers’ schools point to a positive 


solution to the problems, with em- 
phasis on a knowledge of Christ- 
ian principles to guide the stud- 
ents in their relations with fellow 
workers and employers. Instruct- 
ors are persons well-grounded in 
Catholic social teachings and re- 
cognized authorities in the labor- 
management field. These schools 
have deservedly earned recogni- 
tion in labor circles and they have 
won the cooperation of labor union 
leaders. 

The Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists (ACTU) is a 
group founded by a group of lay- 
men in New York City in 1937 for 
the avowed purpose of spreading 
knowledge and practice of Christ- 
ian principles in industrial and 
business affairs. The ACTU stress- 
es the Pope Leo XIII and Pope 
Pius XI programs of labor-man- 
agement cooperation, encourages 
the growth of trade unionism and 
sponsors educational programs to 
help labor play its part in bring- 
ing about these reforms. The 
ACTU also operates labor schools, 
publishes two labor newspapers 
and provides free legal assistance 
to workers. 


Other Projects 


The Catholic Conference on In- 
dustrial Problems and the Insti- 
tute on Industry are two other 
projects which seek to further the 
development of Catholic philos- 
ophy in labor and industrial life. 
The Conference was instituted by 
the Social Action Department of 
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the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in 1922 to promote 
study and understanding of in- 
dustrial problems in the light of 
Catholic teaching through the 
medium of open conferences and 
discussions. 


The Institute is co-sponsored by 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women and the Catholic Confer- 
ence on Industrial Problems, N.C. 
W.C. and its principal activity is 
a one-week summer school for 
wage-earning women, with courses 
aimed at educating women to 
meet current industrial and econ- 
omic problems. Both the Confer- 
ence and the Institute maintain 
headquarters at N.C.W.C. offices 
in Washington, D.C, 


As we prepare to observe Labor 
Day, 1953, it would be well to 
bear in mind that with our coun- 
try supporting two economies, one 
of war and one of peace, coopera- 
tion of labor and management was 
never more necessary. If the econ- 
omy of war should end, the ut- 
most cooperation between man- 
agement and labor would be 
necessary to prevent unemploy- 
ment within a single economy of 
peace, as Father McGowan so 
ably stressed in his Labor Day 
Statement last year. Some of this 
priest-expert’s thoughts the 
proper observance of Labor Day 
by Catholics are worth repeating: 


Social Justice Day 
“Labor Day is a kind of All- 


American Social Justice Day. It is 
a day that should draw us up 
short and make us examine our 
conscience. Is there greed in us? 
Is there hatred in us? Do we work 
with others? Do we do our work 
well and to the best of our ability? 
Do we pay justly? Do we charge 
justly? Do we do what is neces- 
sary for the common good? Do 
we always keep the welfare of 
America in mind? Do we love our 
neighbor as ourselvesP Are we 
good human beings? Are we good 
Christians? 

“Labor Day is a Social Justice 
Day because of two facts of hu- 
man nature. One is the great 
worth of the individual. We are 
made in the image and likeness 
of God. We can think. We have 
will power. Christ our Lord came 
down to redeem us. If we do not 
carry our personal dignity into so 
important a part of our life as our 
work, we are demeaned. 

“We also depend on one an- 
other. We are extraordinarily im- 
portant individuals; but we are 
interdependent by our very nature. 
That interdependence is ennobled 
by kinship: we are children of One 
Father, and we have an adopted 
son-ship through Christ our Broth- 
er. We are born to be brothers. 
We carry that over into our work 
or we are demeaned and so are 
others. 

“Born to work under conditions 
good for body and soul, and born 
to be brothers, our Labor Day is 
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really a holy day dedicated to in- 
dividual dignity and human broth- 
erhood for human welfare. May 
God Who made us as we are and 
Christ Who showed us our dignity 
and brotherhood, help us to dedi- 


cate Labor Day to man’s dignity 
and man’s brotherhood — a dignity 
and a brotherhood that come from 
our kinship with God, confirmed 
and heightened by Christ, our 
Lord.” 


Actress Buried at Convent She Gave to Nuns 


Maude Adams, one of America’s greatest actresses, is 
buried at The Cenacle Convent and Retreat House at Lake 


Ronkonkoma, New York. 


The convent occupies the 300-acre estate on which Miss 
Adams once lived and which she gave to the Religious of Our 


Lady of the Cenacle in 1922. 


Once among the brightest stars in the galaxy of the 
American stage, Miss Adams died at her home in Tanners- 
ville, N. Y., on July 17. She was 80. 

Mother Elizabeth Keating of The Cenacle of St. Regis 
in New York said a brief prayer at Miss Adams’ burial and 
led a procession of 100 nuns and novices past the coffin. 
Later the Our Father was said and the Ave Maria chanted. 


Since Miss Adams did not belong to any church, she had 
asked that there be no funeral ceremony. 

Although she was not a Catholic, the perennial “Peter Pan” 
of the American theater many times sought refuge from her 
cares in the quiet comfort of a convent or retreat house. 

In 1901, when in poor health following a long engagement 
in “Romeo and Juliet,” Miss Adams found a haven and was 
restored to health by French Sisters in a convent at Tours. 
While there she was quartered in a “white-walled, cell-like 
room” which she later had reproduced in her own home to 


provide similar quiet and rest. 


Some years later, during an- 


other serious illness, Miss Adams recuperated and was nursed 
in a convent in Aurora, New York. 

During her many stays in New York city, Miss Adams 
often found the solitude and comfort she needed by staying 
for several days at the Cenacle of St. Regis, then the largest 
retreat center for women in the eastern United States. 
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At Our House It’s 


Riot for Breakfast 


Mrs. Jackoline Hertz 


WHATLL I have for breakfast? 


What a silly question! But I ask 
it every morning just as though I 
honestly didn’t know that even 
with our eight children’s prefer- 
ence for waffles, we always come 
back to cereal, bacon and eggs. 

Gosh, fd give my right arm for 
a piece of cantaloupe chilled to 
just the right degree, a cup of tea, 
piping hot, and a spanish omelet 
for a change. But, gee whiz, here I 
am just combing my hair while 
the baby’s bottle warms, and all 
the others are gradually lining up 
in front of the bathroom already, 
so my frivolous dreams fly out the 
window, as I pick up the boitle 
and go to the bedroom for the 
baby. 

While I hold the baby in my 
right arm, and undo the two-year- 
old’s pajamas so she can run to 
the head of the line, what time 
have I for more than a good-bye 
thought for that chilled canta- 
loupe? 

Well, at least the baby’s howling 
is hushed with a gurgle of warm 
milk, and his Daddy can doze off 
again while I get the breakfast on. 


That’s something I never could 
understand. How he can wake up, 
take up the baby, and bring him 
delightedly back to bed with him, 
to waller him until he squeals for 
mercy. Finally they both lay back 
and gaze fondly at each other, and 
at that crucial moment, I’m sup- 
posed to have the baby’s bottle 
and cereal ready, before the spell 
is broken. If I don’t, nothing on 
heaven or earth, even Daddy can 
shut him up at the second yelp. 

Anyhow, it’s hardly worth men- 
tioning, since I never stay in bed 
long enough with them tumbling, 
to take a chance on getting lost in 
the shuffle; and so I usually find 
them both quiet. 

We have three slowpokes who 
have to be reminded a dozen times 


- before they get out of bed. So, 


while I’m feeding the baby, I have 
to stretch every few minutes, hold- 
ing baby and bottle intact, until I 
get to the bedroom door to rouse 
them again. 


Bathroom Bottleneck 


Meantime, the bathroom is get- 
ting to be a bottleneck for the oth- 
er four. And worse luck, the bath- 
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room door is close to the kitchen, 
so all the playful (?) shoves and 
capers are in full view and some- 
how I can’t seem to let things pass 
without a word for an offender or 
the offended. 


I douwt know why it takes so 
many starts to start the day, any- 
way. Seems like their reluctance 
to take off those pajamas in the 
morning can be matched with only 
one thing, their reluctance to put 
them on again at night. 


It’s useless for me to try to feed 
the baby and not get up and down, 
and not until I usually find the 
baby hanging at a perilous angle 
with his bottle grabbed between 
both fists, do they finally begin to 
appear in various stages of dress 
and undress. Somehow it always 
has to come to the limit, before 
they get a move on. 


Then, when poor baby would 
be thinking it’s his turn for exclus- 
ive rights if he were a jealous soul, 
I manage to finish the feeding, 
with one hand on baby or bottle or 
both, and the other on somebody’s 
shoelace, button, ribbon or comb. 
(Anybody who hasn’t tried to tie 
a two-year-old’s shoe with two 
semi-free hands while holding the 
end of the baby’s bottle in her 
mouth, as she bends over as near 
as she can get to a clouded view 
of the shoe, just hasn’t lived, that’s 
alll) 

Next, with an expert twirl of 
the baby, diaper and baby powder, 


he’s ready for the playpen, to need 
no further attention until the oth- 
ers are at school. 


That water I put on to heat the 
baby’s bottle is now more than 
singing merrily; and I guess Daddy 
will have to have coffee, once 
again, from water that’s boiled to 
death. So I run quick, and pick 
up the clothes for the two and 
three-year-olds to put on, at the 
same time putting away the baby’s 
pajamas and taking the diaper to 
the bathroom and giving it a quick 
rinse. 

On the way back, I try not to 
waste any time, so it’s almost one 
operation to pour water for the 
coffee, grab the bacon and eggs 
out of the refrigerator and put the 
toaster down where the first am- 
bitious soul besides myself gets put 
to work. And things begin to take 
on the shape of a breakfast at 


Our Own Cow Too 


While the pan’s heating for 
bacon, I get the bread out, wash 
last night’s cream pitcher, skim the 
milk, put the left-over cream in the 
half-gallon jar for later butter- 
making and pour the big three 
quart pitcher full of milk for a 
starter. And it’s with mixed feel- 
ings, believe me. Sometimes the 
effort is almost more than it’s 
worth, this having-your-own-cow 
business. I will usually admit, 
however, when pressed for a decis- 
ion in my more sane moments 
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(any time besides breakfast) that 
we couldn’t survive without it. 
By the time I’m through with 
that darned milk, the rest of the 
family is really making itself felt! 


Peggy and I go round and round 
every morning, nearly. She likes 
milk. I like milk too, but not on 
the floor. She can’t drink it with- 
out somehow ending up on the 
floor. So she picks up a glassful 
every time I turn around. She 
usually gets one swallow, when I 
take it and put it back on the table 
and try to make her understand 
that she should wait until break- 
fast is on the table. She stands 
there, her big gray eyes looking 
at me soberly and nods her head, 
when I ask her if she understands; 
then, the moment I turn my back 
to pour the grease off the bacon, 
cool the pan, or break the eggs 
in it, she calmly reaches up for 
the glass of milk again. I usually 
explain two or three times, she 
usually listens calmly, and we both 
seem to know that it’s inevitable. 
Sooner or later, with my back to 
the table, there’s a crash, and the 
end of Peggy’s tipsy glass of milk. 
Dear Lord give me patience! 

My patience usually snaps 
though, because Peggy's little 
round rear, that somehow didn’t 
get the panties all the way up yet, 
finds itself getting pinker by the 
minute. 

She goes to Daddy for sym- 
pathy, but usually finds that his 
sympathy is mixed with scolding. 
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“comes back to the table. 


He’s wakened regularly by the 
crash of that glass of milk. 


It serves two purposes, though. 
Daddy starts to get dressed and 
I get the table finished and every- 
thing on. I even pour myself some 
tea with the fond hope of getting 
to it before it gets cold. 


He Can’t Get Clean 


The children come a-tearing, of 
course, when I call breakfast. But 
does that mean they are dressed 
or clean? Don’t be silly! 


One of the boys even sneaks out 
the back door to play with the 
puppies and still has his pajama 
top on in place of a shirt. And oh 
those hands and face! He comes 
when I call breakfast, but I send 
him back to finish dressing which 
is done quickly, because he’s hun- 
gry, but we always encounter diffi- 
culties when it comes to washing. 
He is sent back to the bathroom, 
of course, but it is still congested, 
and the best he can manage is a 
warm soapy washrag handed out 
to him. He gives one swipe, and 
throws it up on the drainboard and 
He gets 
sent back, gives another swipe and 
tries again. He gets sent back, 
starts to just swipe again, when 
the twelve-year-old gives him a 
withering look and asks, “Gee 
whiz, Bry, you flipped your wig 
or something? Why don’t you do 
it all at once and get it over with 
before the eggs get cold?” 

After a challenge like that, the 
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little one gives a real effort, and 
comes back looking like he did be- 
fore he went outside in the first 
place. 


When we're all around the table, 
we all say grace together, since 
we've found that’s the only way 
we've been able to put the idea 
across to the little ones, that we all 
say grace every time. Still, there’s 
not a meal goes by, that Peggy 
doesn’t reach for that blessed glass 
of milk, or the next one snitch an 
edge of egg, or one of the older 
ones move a box of cereal around 
little by little, to read it better; or 
the one who manned the toaster 
gets the edge on everybody with 
a piece of toast. 


God Understands, I Hope 


While I’m moving the glass of 
milk, pulling back the platter, or 
swatting the ones old enough to 
know better, I’m hoping with all 
my soul, that God understands that 
these interruptions, while certainly 
wilful on somebody’s part, are not 
on mine, even though I seem to be 
the only one disturbed by them. 


When I finally get all the bowls 
of cereal milked, sugared, and ev- 
eryone set, I go back to the drain- 
board to fix the lunches. Well 
enough do I know that I could 
eliminate a lot of effort in the 
morning by doing it the night be- 
fore, but I just haven’t the extra 
energy in the evening and in the 
morning it would be a regular log 


jam anyway until the bus stops out 
in front. 


Then, of course, there’s the extra 
notes to write, or papers to fill out 
for school. Enough sometimes to 
give me the sneaky thought that 
I'm the one being taught instead 
of the children! 


Then, just five minutes before 
time for the bus, I find the twelve- . 
year-old has on a dirty shirt; the 
nine-year-old forgot to wash be- 
hind her knees, and since she loves 
to play on the bars, they’re filthy; 
the seven-year-old has jam all over 
her face, and she’s trying to jam 
another half piece of toast in on 
top of the rest and get out the 
door before I can catch her; the 
six-year-old has his shirt on back- 
wards, and the two, four, and five- 
year-olds are directly in front of 
the door, where they’re sure to get 
crushed in the exit when they all 
barge through at once when the 
bus comes around the corner. Why 
they always wait until the last 
minute, I don’t know, but they do, 
and even getting them up an hour 
earlier or washing the whole flock 
myself ‘instead of having them do 
it doesn’t help. 

I find myself grabbing little 
ones out of the way and wishing 
they made playpens for big kids 
too, the littlest one is having so 
much fun just trying to work his 
feet in and out of the bars without 
a sound. 


Of course two of them forget 
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their books; and just as I pick them 
up and realize it, they come tear- 
ing back, just as the bus stops, 
yank them out of my hands and 
rush off again, leaving me to mar- 
vel at the patience of their bus- 
driver who must most certainly 
love children, to put up with their 
shenanigans the way he does. 

I put the “little three” out in 
what we laughingly call the play- 
room (really a bedroom close to 
the kitchen) and leave them to 
fight out their woes, while I saun- 
ter back to the table, to look at 
my husband and say, ‘Hello, darl- 
ing, where’ve you been all morn- 
ing?” 

He grins, and pours himself an- 
other cup of coffee to keep me 
company. He’s much too nice to 
remind me that he himself has 
laced a pair of shoes, curled a 
girl’s hair, buttoned up one back 
and slipped the baby a piece of 
bacon. 


I look the table over. Under- 
neath the shambles I find my two 
eggs have dwindled to one ruffled 
edge and the bacon gone. The 
baby needed it worse anyway! 


The toaster is still there, though, 
so I start it and clear myself space 
to droop with my cup of cold tea, 
wondering how some mothers go 
about having feeding problems 
with their children. Id like to 
learn the trick. 


The droop doesn’t last long, 
though. I look into my husband’s 
eyes, exactly the color of the most 
impish boy we've got, and we both 
smile. He has to leave right away, 
of course, but the kiss I get when 
he leaves could teach some movie 
stars a thing or two, and I have 
the blissful knowledge that here 
indeed is heaven on earth! I 
wouldn’t trade my gang and their 
hubbub for the neatest, quietest 
house in town. 


How To Be Beautiful 


You cannot buy beauty at the corner drugstore. Real 
beauty is not exterior. It comes from within, when God’s pres- 
ence makes it shine through the eyes. 


Exercise—working for others, visiting the lonely—will add 
to this beauty. It will turn the corners of the mouth upward 
in lovely lines. Proper diet also will help the soul’s life. Prayer, 
the bread of life, contains vitamins from God. And you can 
give yourself an eye treatment by looking for the beautiful and 
lovely.”—Mrs. Clarence T. Nelson, Council of Church Women. 
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A Father Tells A 


Tale of a Ring 


Joseph A. Breig 


O* Father’s Day I received quite 
a gift. 


Our eldest daughter came to me 
in the kitchen, where I sat read- 
ing. She was accompanied by a 
young man who, it seems to me, 
I have seen around our house on 
about a thousand other occasions. 
Mary extended her left hand and 
crooked the third finger, the way 
girls do when they want you to 
notice that something has been 
added. 


I gave elaborate attention to the 
diamond, turning it this way and 
that to make the light flash blue 
in its depths. All I needed was one 
of those magnifying glasses that 
you screw into your eye, and any- 
body would have thought I was a 
jeweler or a pawnbroker, estimat- 
ing value. Of course I wasn’t. 
Everything that I know about 
precious stones could be put in 
anybody’s eye without causing the 
slightest blink. 

But the examination of the 
ring gave me an excuse for not 
saying anything immediately; and 
not to say anything immediately 


il 


was exactly what I needed at that 
moment. Mothers can handle these 
occasions better than fathers can; 
and I remember wishing that my 
wife were with me right then. 
What was the big idea of her stay- 
ing in the living room, and leaving 
me all alone to cope with such a 
situation? There I was, deserted, 
bewildered—. 

Naturally, I said something 
idiotic. I looked up at my daugh- 
ter’s happy smile, and at the ten- 
tative grin on Terry Brock’s face, 
and inquired: “Are you to be con- 
gratulated now?” 


Sudden Situation 


Why the dickens did I ask such 
a fool question? Believe it or not, 
there really was a reason. I don't 
know an engagement ring from 
any other kind of ring, and I 
couldn’t be positive that there 
wasn’t a remote possibility that 
this was some other kind. So it 
flashed through my mind that Id 
better be certain. 

Being assured that congratula- 
tions were in order, I came out 
with them somewhat __inarticul- 
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ately. I'm not very good at these 
spur-of-the-moment little speeches, 
so I didn’t try to make one. I 
need time to adjust myself to sud- 
den situations. 

Before I went to bed that night, 
I tapped at our daughter's door, 
opened it, stuck my head in, and 
asked, “Are you happy?” She said 
something like, “Oh, Daddy, yes; 
it’s like a dream.” Then she in- 
quired, “Are YOU happy?” And 
I told her what 1 had told my 
wife a few times before — that 
I'd never met a boy Id rather 
have marry our daughter. 

But I am just coming to the 
important part. Terry and Mary 
asked whether I could arrange to 
have their engagement ring bless- 
ed by Father Patrick Peyton, who 
was in town directing a Family 
Rosary Crusade in our diocese. 

Next morning, my wife and I 
and Terry’s parents watched while 
Father Peyton, in Our Lady’s 
chapel in the cathedral, blessed 
the young couple and their ring, 
and said a prayer asking the Vir- 
gin to watch over them very 
specially, and to keep God always 
in their hearts and their house. 


Wonderful Father’s Day 


It just happened to be Father 
Peyton, because he is our friend, 
and was in town. The really grand 
part of it is not that it was Father 
Peyton, but that Terry and Mary 
wanted their engagement to be 
blessed by Christ through one of 
His priests. Father Peyton would 
be the first to agree with me on 


that. 


That’s why I say it was a won- 
derful Father's Day present. It is 
a great thing for a pair of fathers 
and mothers to see their young- 
sters starting out hand-in-hand 
with Christ, simply because that’s 
the kind of boy and girl they are— 
the kind who want God in on 
everything in their lives. 

You don’t worry about that 
kind; and you thank God that you 
had sense enough to bring them 
up that way, and that they had 
sense enough to co-operate. I hope 
that lots of other young couples 
who read this will ask a priest to 
bless their engagements, too. That 
way lies real joy, and holy, happy 
families for the future — the eter- 
nal future. 


More Americans are digging themselves further into debt 
as installment credit continues to set records, the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company says. 

According to a survey of consumer credit and debt adjust- 
ment data made by the family economics bureau of the insur- 
ance company, a growing number of U. S. families are in debt 
“over their heads.” They need emergency help in working it 


out, the survey showed. 
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Behind Scenes At The Vatican 


Private Life of a Swiss Guard 


Anthony Watkins 


Most visitors who go to Rome 

are almost as eager to see the 
Swiss Guards as they are to see 
the Pope. The Swiss in their bril- 
liant uniforms with their jaunty 
berets and their lusty stride are 
well worth seeing. They are prob- 
ably the most popular military out- 
fit in the world. They are certain- 
ly the most picturesque. Not many 
soldiers wear a uniform which 
has come down from the sixteenth 
century. Their history is a long 
one going back to the day of their 
foundation in 1505 when Pope 
Julius Il took them into the Vati- 
can as his body guard. They have 
been there ever since. 

There is no real recruitment for 
new candidates. It is a sort of 
family tradition in the four Can- 
tons of Uri, Schwyz, Unterwallen 
and Lucerne to send their sons to 
Rome to serve the Pope. The can- 


didates must be able-bodied men, 
healthy, at least five feet eight 
inches tall and must have a certifi- 
cate of good character and con- 
duct. Contrary to the notions of 
some people, there is no require- 
ment of good looks. 


A Guard must be single and 
may not marry during his term of 
service. In some villages it is 
thought that any young man who 
fulfills the requirements and is not 
needed at home for the support 
of his family should apply for ad- 
mittance into the corps and serve 
the Pope for at least a year or two. 
This unwritten law is enforced in 
a very simple but effective way 
by the village maidens. If a boy 
refuses he does not stand a chance 
with the girls. 

No one is admitted who has not 
done the military service demand- 
ed by his country. If he has not 
first done his duty to his fatherland 
he may not serve the Pope. 

The Swiss think it an honor to 
serve so all Guards are volunteers. 
They return to their home Cantons 
with prestige and a small pension. 
Recruits sign up for one or two 
years but may continue as long as 
they desire or they may leave at 
any time. The Pope wants no un- 
willing servitors. 

During the sack of Rome, on 
May 6, 1527, the Swiss Guards 
rushed out of the Vatican to face 
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the invaders in St. Peter’s Square. 
They put up a valiant fight al- 
though outnumbered thirty to one. 
They were kiiled to the last man 
but only after a struggle of six 
hours. This forerunner of the 
modern delaying action gave Pope 
Clement VII time to escape to 
Castel San Angelo. 


The Medici Colors 


This Pope was a member of the 
Medici family and it is most likely 
due to this fact that the Swiss 
Guards wear the striking combin- 
ation of red, yellow and blue 
which are the colors of the Medici. 
It is worked out by having loose 
strips of yellow and blue placed 
over a base of red. 

A close inspection shows that 
the uniform also has pleats and 
rosettes, buttons and belts, but the 
bright colors, seeming to change 
with each step taken by the wear- 
er, divert too close attention to 
such minor details. 

The material is heavy wool 
brought down in huge bolts from 
Switzerland. Each guard is fur- 
nished a new uniform once a year. 
He will need it for he will find that 
he has to change his clothes twice 
a day. He is also provided with 
a white linen ruff for his neck in 
the very best Walter Raleigh fash- 
ion, but he is not too fond of that. 
It costs more to have it laundered 
than it does to have it made. A 
questioner who asked why the 
ruffs were not made of nylon was 


answered with a_ horrified stare. 
The outfit is completed with a 
large wired black beret set at a 
jaunty angle. 


Tradition has it that this uni- 
form was designed by Michelan- 
gelo, but as a matter of fact it was 
thought up by his hated rival, 
Raphael. 


When a Guard is in this three- 
color combination with an eight- 
foot halberd in his hand, he is in 
formal dress. He has two others 
besides. The fatigue dress is used 
in barracks and during drill or 
when he is standing guard at 
night, or in remote regions of the 
Vatican. It is blue, also coming 
down from the sixteenth century, 
with knee breeches, coarse black 
stockings, heavy shoes and the in- 
evitable beret. In it the Guard 
does not look so glamorous—which 
must be the reason why he is 
relegated to the less romantic re- 
gions when he wears it. 


For gala dress the Guard puts 
on a polished steel cuirass or breast 
plate, a plumed helmet and some- 
times carries an enormous two- 
handed sword. To get into this is 
too much for one lone Guard and 
he has to call on a brother-in-arms 
to help him fit everything in place. 

Much fun is poked at a new re- 
cruit the first time he goes 
through this experience. He is 
reminded that he had better learn 
to help a person get into fancy 


clothes for he will have to do. 
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plenty of it when he gets back to 
Zurich and finds himself a wife. 


Medieval Armor 


Each Guardsman has his own 
armor fitted to his size. It is kept 
in a private armory where no one 
may enter without special permis- 
sion. A peek into it carries the 
visitor back to the Middle Ages. 
He is in the midst of helmets, 
cuirasses, halberds, dreadful look- 
ing swords and all manner of 
frightening instruments. One sol- 
dier is occupied in doing nothing 
else but keep all these cleaned and 
polished. 


When the visitor is ready to for- 
get such mundane things as the 
twentieth century, he is brought 
back to earth by the sight of the 
most recent additions. These are 
the very newest in guns and pis- 
tols. All in perfect working order 
and amply supplied with ammuni- 
tion. The Swiss are there to pro- 
tect the Pope and they intend to 
do it. They are willing to wear 
picturesque uniforms and carry 
outmoded weapons in order to 
lend color to the Papal household, 
but when they get down to busi- 
ness, they want the best. 


In this they do not always en- 
joy the full cooperation of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. Pius X allowed 
his energetic Commandant to sup- 
ply his men with all the arms they 
wanted—provided they were not 
loaded. 

A guard has tasks but they are 


not too numerous. He has his 
morning drill with all his arms in 
a courtyard and periodic maneu- 
vers in the gardens under the sharp 
eyes of his commanding officer. 
He is on duty at one of the en- 
trances to the Vatican or in the 
Sala Clementina, which is the large 
hall leading to the audience cham- 
bers of the Pope. When no one 
is around he lounges with his fel- 
lows on a bench or window-sill but 
at the approach of foot-steps he 
brings himself erect and lines up 
to come to salute. 

One of the medieval courtyards 
entered from behind St. Peter’s is 
called the Court of the Sentry be- 
cause the coveted passage-way 
leading to it has for centuries been 
guarded by a Swiss Guard. The 
Italian word for sentry is “sentinel- 
la,” a very strange name to apply 
to a husky Swiss for it is of the 
feminine gender. 

The work he likes best is the one 
he came to do, guard the Pope. 
The Holy Father takes his recrea- 
tion every afternoon in the Vatican 
gardens. They are closed off to 
visitors as is the roof of St. Peter’s 
from which the gardens can be 
seen. He puts on his fatigue uni- 
form, takes up his automatic rifle 
and is ready. Four Guards follow 
beside the Pope as he strolls in his 
peaceful retreat, but they remain 
discreetly hidden from his sight 
on the other side of high hedges. 
He knews they are there and that 
they mean business for their guns 
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are loaded with live ammunition 
and plenty of it. 

The Commanding Officer holds 
the rank of Colonel. The office 
is not necessarily hereditary but 
the present occupant is the elev- 
enth in his family to hold the post. 


A Private Community 


The Guards form a community 
all by themselves. They have their 
own chapel, their own chaplain 
and their own patron saint, the 
warrior St. Martin. Their flag 
bears in its left corner the coat 
of arms of the reigning Pope and 
in the right the arms of Julius II. 
They have their own cemetery, 
too, filled with earth and brought 
from Calvary in 1654. 

They also lead a community life 
bordering on the monastic. They 
have Mass and Rosary in common 
and each year make a spiritual re- 
treat. While vocations to the 
priesthood are not the usual thing, 
some of them do become priests. 
There are at present four former 
Guardsmen who are Seminarians 
sent by their Bishops to study in 
France. 

A section of the Vatican Palace 
adjacent to the Porta Sant’ Ann, 
the entrance to the business sec- 
tion of Vatican City, has recently 
been modernized and serves as 
their barracks. Each man has his 
own private room and there is a 
library, gymnasium, reading room 
and canteen. 


It is in the canteen that the. 


Guards get most of their recrea- 
tion. The walls are decorated with 
scenes from the Four Cantons and 
outstanding events in the history of 
the Corps. Here they eat their 
own Swiss food and speak their 
own sharp language of Lucerne 
but that does not at all impede a 
thoroughly Roman partiality to 
Castelli wine with generous help- 
ings of spaghetti. 


Here they bring their friends 
and a foreigner is thrilled to be 
seated in their colorful midst. 
Some are clad in full regalia, some 
come in from remote duty in blue, 
others make a combination of the 
two, while still others, not work- 
ing that day, are dressed in slacks 
aud sport shirts. One will bring 
out an accordion and soon the raft- 
ers are ringing with folk songs of 
Zurich. Before an hour is out a 
couple will be yodelling at each 
other across the room from the 
tops of two imaginary mountains. 


Limited Diversion 


Diversion outside of their own 
quarters is limited. They are al- 
lowed out only one night a week 
and the night-clubs of the city 
know them not at all. The pay 
is small so even if they wanted 
to they cannot afford dissipation. 
Three or four may be seen to- 
gether occasionally at some beer 
hall operated by a fellow country- 
man but the beer is more expen- 
sive than in their own canteen 
and not as good. 
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The fact that they may not 
marry during their service does 
not prevent them from becoming 
engaged. A fiancee is more than 
likely waiting on the shores of 
Lake Lucerne and if she is not, 
there are Roman girls who are 
willing to move up north. One 
former Guardsman now living in 
Colorado is saving his money to 
fly back to Rome and pick up 
the girl he left behind him. An- 
other who landed in Minnesota 
with no encumbrances has mar- 
ricd a young lady of the region. 

A lot was made in the papers 
a year or so ago about a strike 
among the Swiss Guards. It was 
not a strike at all. Prices have 
risen so fantastically all over Eur- 
ope that they wanted more pay. 
They get about fifty dollars a 
month. While they are provided 
with uniforms, comfortable quar- 
ters and good meals and may buy 
at the tax-free Vatican stores, this 
is not much to start saving with 
for a future family. 

The life of the Swiss Guards is 
restricted and does not appeal a 
great deal to modern youths. As 
a result their numbers have fall- 
en from the full quota of two hun- 
dred to less than ninety. They re- 
turn home with a small pension 
and the prestige of service to the 
Pope but that is about all. They 
are an industrious lot so many of 
them profit from the constant con- 
tact with people from all over the 
world to pick up languages. The 


Berlitz school always has a num- 
ber on its lists struggling with 
more than one foreign tongue. 


Open House On May 6 


Papal functions are part of their 
day’s work. Their own big cele- 
bration is the swearing in of new 
recruits on May 6, the anniver- 
sary of their defense of the Pope 
during the sack of Rome. After 
it is over they hold open house for 
their friends in their canteen. It 
has never once rained on that day. 
During the Holy Year of 1950, 
May 6 came on a Sunday when 
a ceremony was scheduled in St. 
Peter’s and the oath-taking had to 
be postponed. They did not like 
the idea at all and sure enough 
it rained. 

One of their distinctive features 
is their walk. They must be train- 
ed to use a step slightly longer 
than usual for they go along with 
a swing. A solitary Guard walking 
to his barracks is a sight to see 
and two of them together make up 
a parade. 


This is a strange army, the 
Swiss — an army formed of sold- 
iers who are all volunteers and 
with little pay; who run through 
their exercises in a courtyard or 
a garden; who are mobilized only 
when there is a solemn function 
of a Conclave; who bend the knee 
when the Pope passes and at the 
elevation of the Mass; who make a 
spiritual retreat once a year. 

When they go back to Switzer- 
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land they must miss the glamour of 
being close to the great of the 
earth and the admiring glances of 
travelers from far places. How- 
ever they are normal young men 
with desire for a wife and family, 
a life among their own people. 
They return with a proud record 
of loyal service to the Pope and 


at least a smattering of culture 
from the store-house of the Vati- 
can. 

It must be very amusing some- 
times to hear at a beer table in 
Zurich some of the old Burghers 
break into the rich Borgo dialect 
of Rome, remembered from their 
days as Guards in Rome. 


To play at love, a man should not only look hungry; he 
should be hungry. The hunger light in the eye is the same as 
the love light. Only a good cook can tell the difference. 

Many directors find that love scenes go better in the 
morning, preferably after a breakfast of a cigarette, an aspirin, 
and a cup of black coffee.—Michael Curtiz. 


“And now, for my impression of our dear 
employer returning from another arduous trip ...” 
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‘I Married a Non-Catholic’ 


A Message for Couples in Love 


Anonymous 


| married a non-Catholic 20 years 

ago. I am_ convinced that 
this marriage is as good as a mixed 
marriage can be. Our children 
have been brought up in the Cath- 
olic faith with nary an argument. 
Nor was there a question about 
their attending parochial schools, 
or putting church duties down as 
firsts, for either myself or the 
children. In effect, I have never 
heard a word of complaint from 
a husband who is as good as he 
knows how to be, as a non-Cath- 
olic. 


Yet, there is so much lacking. 
The abyss between us is so big, 
and ever widening. Without a 
spiritual union there is no_heart- 
to-heart union . . . only loneliness 
of soul . . . a world unshared, and 
a world apart. If I could only 
paint this picture as it truly is for 
every young person contemplat- 
ing a mixed marriage. If I could 
only make them see how things 
are as years go by and you live 
alone in your religion. 

Religion and _ spirituality are 
meant to be shared. Yours (as a 
party to a mixed marriage) must 
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needs be locked up in your heart. 
You attend church alone. True, 
your children are with you as they 
grow up. But it isn’t a family 
gathering. Dad isn’t there. You 
pray alone. True, you pray with 
your children. But it isn’t family 
prayer. Dad isn’t there. And be- 
cause he isn’t, there may be fewer 
family Rosaries in all. 


You'll find yourself ostracized 
from social affairs in church that 
are “couple” gatherings. It’s as if 
you had no husband. But that hurt 
is small compared to the heart 
pang of not being able to attend 
Sunday Mass with your man of 
the hour, kneel with him in pray- 
er before the Blessed Sacrament 
and at the Communion rail. And 
it’s a hurt that grows and grows 
with the years . . . becomes a 
deepening wedge between you... 
you're out on a little island. . . this 
man can’t quite reach you. 


Your Miles Apart 


Sure, you pray for his conver- 
sion, and you firmly believe that 
some day God will grant him this 
grace. But he’s a Mason, even 
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though he has no other religious 
ties, and you've never been able 
to make a dent in his thinking. 
He’s upright, and he’s honest. But 
he’s non-Catholic, and you're 
miles apart. 

When you meet the clergy, and 
in your contacts with your own 
parish priests, you can feel their 
inner concensus of your marriage. 
You sense their displeasure. You 
feel they are weighing you and 
finding you lacking — an estimate 
based on your mixed marriage. 

Spirituality doesn’t stay the 
same. It grows, or it lessens, as it 
is nurtured. If yours is a lukewarm 
faith, you'll be lost in the sea of 
mediocrity. Yours is going to be 
a fight for your faith to survive, 
at best. It may well be, as you 
storm heaven that God will open 
the eyes of your spouse to the 
true faith, your own spirituality 
will grow. As it does, the hurt of 
the difference between you grows 
too. The rift becomes greater. 
Your Catholic life is such a_ big 
part of you, and a door you enter 
always alone. Marriage shouldn’t 
be like that. It should be so thor- 
oughly a double proposition. 


And so I address my heart aches 
to you young people — any of you 
contemplating a mixed marriage. 
Yours may be even harder than 
mine. Yours could be a bitter fight 
in which you could even fail in 
your own religion, and the faith 
for your children. But at best, 
your sorrows will be like mine. 


There will be some moments 
and incidents that will remain in- 
delibly in your mind as symbols 
of this non-Catholic marriage, and 
the barrier between you. I am 
thinking of the nights that my hus- 
band stood in the hall upstairs 
waiting to kiss the children good- 
night, while I knelt alone with 
them before the little altar in their 
bedroom saying their evening 
prayers. (If only he would come 
in and kneel with us.) There was 
the day Sue made her first Holy 
Communion, and I hoped and 
prayed he would go to Mass. (He 
didn’t.) The first time Johnny 
served at Mass I wanted his Dad 
to be there, just to share a little 
of my joy and pride to see our 
little boy up there on God’s Altar. 
(No, he didn’t go.) I think of the 
times I trudged in the snow, alone, 
to Midnight Mass — to kneel alone 
amidst wives, and their Catholic 
husbands. 


If you would only listen — if I 
could only make you feel the 
things in my heart now, still poig- 
nant and growing after 20 years. 
The love and blessing of your 
children, good times together, 
prosperity, come what may, the 
lack of this spiritual union will be 
like a cloud over the lives of your 
family, and your home. It’s too 
late for me . . . but not for you 
young people. If I can only reach 
you... if you'll but listen to 
me... yours can be a far differ- 
ent story. 
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Proverbs That ‘Sparkle Forever’ 


Religion in Folk-Lore 


E. Boyd Barrett 


“HERE is religion, plenty of it, 

in folk-lore. There is relig- 
ion that is out-spoken, unequivo- 
cal and robust. The heart of man, 
as revealed in the old sayings and 
proverbs of the people, is a sound 
heart in respect to God and His 
laws. There is piety too, practical 
piety, albeit expressed in homely 
ways. “Prayer and _provender 
hinder no man’s journey.” There is 
strong faith. “The grace of God 
is gear enough.” And there is wise 
discrimination between sincere re- 
ligion and its misuse. “Religion is 
the best armor but the worst 
cloak.” 

There is, for us, no little com- 
fort to be derived from the fact 
that the great sayings of mankind 
that “sparkle for ever” are so full 
of reverence and truth. What is 
said of God is said boldly and 
colorfully in language that plain 
people understand. God’s might is 
affirmed. “Against God’s wrath no 
castle is thunderproof.” His mercy 
is described. “God does not wound 
with both hands.” He is omnisci- 
ent. “God knows who are the best 
pilgrims.” He hears our prayers. 
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“God is always at leisure to do 
good to those that ask it.” The 
weak are protected. “God arms 
the harmless.” The poor are pitied. 
“God often hath a great share in 
a little house.” One can trust in 
Providence. “God never sends 
mouths but He sends meats.” 
There is a current of introspec- 
tive thinking that runs_ through 
this ancient literature of proverbs 
—a wondering about ourselves and 
about the part we are called on 
to play. “God made us and we 
wonder at it.” In the wake of our 
thinking we come to realize that 
it is up to us to co-operate with 
God. “God reaches us good 
things by our own hands.” What 
we would have we must 
strive for. God’s aid will not be 
wanting. With a humor that 
charms, the Basque proverb con- 
veys this thought. “God is a good 
worker but He likes to be helped.” 
Folk-lore takes note of the ex- 
istence of atheists but has little 
respect for them. “An atheist is 
one point beyond the devil.” He 
is blind whereas the devil sees. 
Besides most atheists have little 
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‘courage’. . . they only deny God 
when they feel safe and well. 
“Some are atheists only in fine 
weather.” 


There is nothing soft or “wool- 
ly” about the speaking and think- 
ing in proverbs. A spade is called 
a spade: a hypocrite is a hypo- 
crite. “They are na’ a’ saints that 
gets holy water.” As every pastor 
will agree: “Saying and doing are 
two things.” Of itself church-go- 
ing does not mean sanctity. “All 
are not saints that go to church.” 
Among church-goers there are 
thieves as well as honest men. 
The sanctimonious thieves are 
like cats. “Cats shut their eyes 
when they steal cream.” 


The voice heard in proverbs, 
the voice of the human mind and 
heart, an ageless dispassionate 
voice, talks admiringly and en- 
couragingly of charity. “Almsgiv- 
ing never made any man poor,” 
it says and it adds, “Giving much 
to the poor doth increase a man’s 
store.” It warns those who con- 
fine their charity to sympathetic 
words. “Sweet words butter no 
parsnips!” It bids us, when we 
visit the poor to “come stooping,” 
laden down with gifts. From long 
experience it knows that one can 
never out-do God in generosity. 
“Give and spend and God will 
send.” 


Devil Gets His Due 


An acid test of faith in the sup- 
ernatural is the attitude enter- 


tained in respect to the devil. It 
is not enough to admit that hu- 
man nature is prone to evil: the 
man of faith must also believe that 
there is an active principle of 
evil: that the devil is a person. 


In folk-lore the devil appears as 
a very real person and as a very 
objectionable one. Crude words 
are used about him, but they are 
employed seriously. “The devil al- 
ways leaves a stink behind him.” 
His subtlety is acknowledged. 
“Where the devil cannot come he 
will send.” The devil’s tireless 
activity is stressed in the paradox: 
“Seldom lies the devil dead in a 
ditch.” The Scotch have their own 
witty way of describing the evil 
one. “The de’il’s a busy bishop in 
his ain diocese.” 

Even when proverbs are obvi- 
ously humorous they carry in them 
a pertinent truth. “God healeth 
and the physician hath the 
thanks.” In such proverbs one 
often finds mention of the devil. 
“God sends us meat and the devil 
sends us cooks.” 


Religious Aphorisms 


Few would think of turning to 
folk-lore for spiritual reading, yet, 
without much difficulty a book of 
crisp religious aphorisms, along 
the lines of A Kempis “Imitation,” 
could be composed out of pro- 
verbs alone. The section on “holy 
poverty” would contain such say- 
ings as: “We are bound to be hon- 


est but not rich”; “Better go to 
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heaven in rags than to hell in em- 
broidery.” 

The section on ‘thankfulness’ 
would contain the following. 
“When you grind your corn give 
not the flour to the devil and the 
bran to God”; “When you drink 
from the stream remember the 
spring.” 

The section having to do with 
sickness would say, among other 
things: “The chamber of sickness 
is the chapel of devotion”; “Sick- 
ness tells us what we are.” 

One recognizes A Kempian pro- 
fundity and spirituality in such 
old sayings as; “Repentance is not 
measured by inches and hours”; 
“The commandments have made 
as many good martyrs as the 
creed.” 

I seem, at this point, to hear 
some reader interrupting to de- 
mand of me, a little suspiciously: 
“Where did you find these 
‘quotes’? In a Catholic anthology? 
Or in some old prayer-book’?” 

The answer is that I found them 
“here, there, everywhere like a 
dog at a fair” in various non-Cath- 
olic collections of ancient popular 
sayings. The book by me as I 
write, is the classical collection of 
J. Ray (dating back to the early 
eighteenth century), and J. Ray 
was “agin the church.” 

Some of my “quotes” are of 
Spanish, Italian, Scotch, Chinese 
and Japanese origin; some are 


English. Take for instance this 


proverb, quoted by  Berners 


(1530): “It is a common proverbe 
sayde: “Whome that God wyll 
ayde no man can hurt’.” That fine 
religious saying passed from 
mouth to mouth over four hun- 
dred years ago. But the use of 
proverbs goes back much farther. 
Both Peter and Paul used pro- 
verbs: St. Jerome quoted, “Do not 
look a gift horse in the teeth.” St. 
Bernard preached on, “Love me 
love my dog.” St. Thomas More 
was an apt user of proverbs. 


The point that I am making in 
this article is that the presence 
of so much true religion in 
folk-lore, is a powerful apologetic 
argument for both religion and the 
moral code. 


The proverb represents vox 
populi! If vox populi be vox Dei, 
we have in proverbs a kind of 
secondary or reflected revelation 
that should be acceptable to those 
who disregard the Bible. 


Man’s Conscience 


To continue our discussion of 
“Religion in Folk-lore,” we find 
therein very definite recognition 
of the existence of conscience in 
man. Among other sayings are 
these: “A clear conscience can 
bear any trouble”: “A clear con- 
science is a sure card.” Mankind 
always felt the difference be- 
tween. a good and a bad con- 
science and liked the peace that 
accompanies the former. “A clean 
conscience is a soft pillow’; “A 
contented mind is a_ continual 
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feast.” One may well wonder how 
those who deny the existence of 
conscience can explain away the 
fact that in every age men said 
sane things about it. 

The moral law, the essential dif- 
ference between right and wrong, 
is and has long been the target of 
sceptics. Of course they admit a 
“conventional” difference between 
good and ill, but they baulk at 
admitting any more. The only 
virtue they admit of is that of the 
heron. “The heron is a saint when 
there are no fish in sight.” 

The view expressed in proverbs 
is not the view of sceptics. There 
we have the teaching that right 
is one thing and wrong another, 
with an essential difference be- 
tween the two. “Wrang has nae 
warrant” say the Scotch. Never 
is evil to be done, “Better suffer 
a great evil than do a little one.” 


Praise Vs. Ridicule 


All the tenets of orthodox mor- 
als, together with clear implica- 
tion of free will and responsibil- 
ity are to be found in folk-lore. 
“He that will not be ruled by the 
rudder will be ruled by the rocks.” 
Virtues, all of them, are praised; 
and vice is ridiculed. “The ass 
who thinks himself a deer will 
find out his mistake at the jump- 
ing of a ditch.” 


Forgiveness is taught. “The 
noblest vengeance is to forgive.” 
Men should be tolerant and un- 
derstanding. “One mad action is 
not enough to prove a man mad.” 


Allowance should be made for 
faults of others. “Wink at wee 
fauts, your ain meickle.” 
People may be very fine folk 
even though they err at times. 
“Better a diamond with a flaw 
than a pebble without one.” And 
in the event that something goes 
wrong we should take care where 
we place the blame. “How can 
the cat help it if the maid be a 
fool?” 


The Voice, (readers now know 
what I mean), in its earnest de- 
sire that people should do right, 
issues many a warning. There are 
warnings against evil compan- 
ions: “He that will play with cats 
must expect to be scratched”; 
“Puppies should not be allowed to 
play with young cubs.” When 
harm and scandal arise patience 
must be exercised. There is no 
quick remedy against spreading 
evil. “A fog cannot be dispelled 


‘with a fan.” 


One could go on interminably 
quoting sayings of The Voice that 
apply to every kind of moral and 
religious issue. But: “Enough is 
a feast: too much a vanity.” 


One way to find out if a man is living up to his reputation 
is to praise him to the sky among his friends.—O. A. Battista. 
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Check List for Lovers 


Watch Whom You Marry! 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


T was the Saturday night before 

the wedding and, as I came into 
the rectory from hearing confes- 
sions, the housekeeper told me 
there was a young man waiting 
in the parlor. It was Dave, the 
groom of next week. 


“Better not call the banns to- 
morrow, Father,” he said, “Alice 
and I are breaking it up.” 

I shrugged my shoulders and 
made some trite remark as [ 
scratched the names off the next 
day’s announcement sheet. 


But first thing Monday morn- 
ing Dave was on the ‘phone. 
“We're going through with _ it, 
Father. We managed to patch it 
up. I only hope I wasn’t too much 
trouble to you. . .” 

Rehearsal Friday night ended 
in a fight. 

“You promised you'd arrange 
for crash down the middle aisle. 
You knew I had a train!” 

“But, honey, I said if I could 
afford it, and our plant has been 
on strike seven weeks now. . .” 

“He’s a cheapskate, Alice” — 
(this from the bride’s sister) — 


“I told you not to marry him. 
Don’t say you weren’t warned!” 


Well, they got married, and a 
year later he was in the parlor 
again. Their first child was a boy. 
He wanted it called “David, jr.” 
but she thought that was an ugly 
name. Her maiden name had been 
Burns, so she wanted it called 
“Bernard.” 


He was on the verge of tears. 
“It’s not just this, Father,” he wail- 
ed, “it’s everything. She’s so bull- 
headed. She always has to have 
her way. She’s always running 
home to her mother and she has 
a sort of contempt for my people.” 

“Why don’t you try being firm?” 

“She threatens to leave me. And 
she would! She has no faith. She 
only gets to Mass three or four 
times a year.” 

“Why did you marry her?” 

“I thought she’d change. . .” 


Don’t Marry If... 


There you have the working out 
of an unfortunate marriage. Dave 
violated two laws of courtship — 
laws that are as wise as the ex- 
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perience that shaped them — and 
now he’s paying the price. 

1. If there are any doubts be- 
forehand, don’t go through with 
it. If Dave was upset before the 
marriage to such an extent that 
he called off the banns, that should 
have been warning enough. He 
should have changed his affection. 


2. A bad situation only changes 
for the worse after marriage. If 
your sweetheart is untidy now, 
don’t think you're going to change 
him or her after marriage. On the 
contrary. How many a woman has 
married a man to reform him, to 
cure him of the drink habit, or 
of his extravagance, only to spend 
the rest of her life in tearful pov- 
erty! 

While there is always a certain 
amount of risk involved in mar- 
riage, it is possible by hard com- 
mon-sense to reduce that risk al- 
most to the vanishing point. Let’s 
put it this way: What cash value 
would you put on yourself, on 
your talent and education, your 
happiness for the rest of your life? 
Would you say $100,000? I think 
that would be cheap. A girl en- 
tering marriage is taking on a 
lifetime job as some man’s house- 
keeper, laundress, seamstress, val- 
et, and companion, with no pay 
and no vacation assured. The years 
go by. He gets fat, bald, infirm, 
crotchety — and she’s still wash- 
ing his shirts and darning his 
socks: ten, twenty-five, fifty 
years. . . He, in turn, is choosing 


the woman he intends to date 
(and no other) for the rest of his 
life. He will see her at breakfast 
and at supper — meals by the 
thousands. There will be no end 
of radio and TV programs togeth- 
er. He will turn over his pay to 
her — or at least settle her bills. 


Be Careful With ‘Capital’ 


Now, supposing you had that 
$100,000 cash in your hand. 
Wouldn’t you be extremely care- 
ful before turning it over to an- 
other person? Wouldn’t you in- 
vestigate him thoroughly and 
study out his habits? Suppose you 
wanted the Ford Foundation to 
put $100,000 into setting you up 
in business. Can you imagine the 
research they'd do on you? 

And yet we priests see boys 
and girls marrying after an infat- 
uation of only a few months. Our 
hands are tied. If they insist on 
getting married, we have to marry 
them. 


One of our nicest girls, with 
sixteen years of Catholic schooling, 
brings in a handsome young bigot. 
He avows that he doesn’t go to 
any church and he'll sign the pro- 
mises required of a non-Catholic 
but he'll keep them only if it 
suits him. “And if any of my kids 
come home from Catholic school 
talking about this confession non- 
sense, I'll yank them right out. No 
child of mine will ever go to con- 
fession. I can’t see it.” 

“Well,” I said, “the Catholic 
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Church can’t be too bad if it gave 
you a pretty girl like Marie here.” 
—One tries to be pleasant. 


“Not at all. I think I’m pretty 
nice, too, and I never set foot in 
a Catholic church.” 

What chance of success has a 
union like that? Yet the girl sits 
there all the time with stars in 
her eyes. She think he’s just won- 
derful. It’s maddening! 


Remember that, as in so many 
of life’s affairs, your marriage will 
be only as strong as its weakest 
link. As you go down the list of 
your sweetheart’s qualities, good 
and bad, stop at his worst fault. 
If your marriage is going to pile 
up, that will undoubtedly be the 
cause. 

He is handsome, neat, bright, 
well educated, generous, and de- 
vout — but he has a fondness for 
the drink: mostly sober, occasion- 
ally drunk. In a few years it may 
be mostly drunk, occasionally sob- 
er. 

She is good-looking, trim, intel- 
ligent, devout, and a good house- 
keeper, but a little on the domi- 
neering side. Give her time and 
she will become that terror known 
as the nagging wife, willing to 
cry, scream or go into hysterics if 
need be to get her way. 

It may seem a little gross to 
talk to a lover about good health 
since one’s first attraction should 
be spiritual. Just the same, take 
my advice and don’t marry a doc- 


tor’s bill. A friend of mine mar- 
ried a non-Catholic and only on 
their honeymoon did she tell him 
that she couldn’t have any child- 
ren. Another friend unwittingly 
married a girl with serious dia- 
betes. It’s nice to marry into a 
healthy, normal, long-lived family. 

There should be a community 
of interests and culture in the 
home. In other words, like should 
marry like. Don’t marry an op- 
posite. This applies first of all to 
religion. It’s 1,500 years since St. 
Ambrose asked “Where there is 
discord in faith, how can there be 
accord in charity?” It goes without 
saying. A girl thinks she’s marry- 
ing a boy. But there’s more to it 
than that. She’s marrying a fam- 
ily. They'll be in and out of her 
house for the rest of her life. And 
if they're not Catholics, it will get 
pretty trying. She'll be holding up 
her Faith single-handed against 
heavy odds. 

But this principle of like marry- 
ing like extends to practically 
every field. What chance has the 
marriage of a longhair musician 
with a girl who can’t stand any- 
thing more serious than Frank 
Sinatra? How can a girl that loves 
to dance get along with a boy 
whose idea of fun is a quiet eve- 
ning at home with The National 
Geographic? Then there was the 
young dentist who . married his 
stenographer and was shocked the 
first morning when she served him 
breakfast in her bare feet! 


The Money Question 


Money is not the most import- 
ant consideration, but it can af- 
fect happiness nonetheless. One 
should have at least enough to 
provide the necessities without 
luxury. The most important con- 
siderations are the man’s present 
income and prospects (training, 
ambition, opportunities), and what 
the couple have been accustomed 
to in the past. 

Naturally, they can’t expect to 
have it as good as it was under 
their parent’s roof. They must be 
willing to make sacrifices. They 
should be prepared for a come- 
down of, say, from twenty to 
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thirty-three percent below the 
level maintained by their parents. 


Of course, there should be some 
savings on hand at the outset. It 
may be possible to buy everything 
on the installment plan, but they 
tell me it’s hard on the nerves. 

A final word: If you have 
doubts, troubles or quarrels during 
courtship or in marriage, take the 
priest into your confidence. He’s 
well trained, experienced, discreet 
and impartial. He’s your friend. 
So don’t take it amiss if his coun- 
sels are not pleasant. Your happi- 
ness is his main concern — but, like 
the dentist, he may have to do a 
little grinding first. 


Last century the British Government decided to teach its 


soldiers to fight with the shillelagh. To the officers’ consterna- 
tion, however, it turned out that there was more to the shillelagh 
fight than mere skill: there was the factor known as tempera- 
ment. English soldiers could not develop this essentially Celtic 
quality, and so the British experiment failed. 

‘But a tradition once established in England dies slowly, 
and the result is that British soldiers off duty to the present 
day carry a swagger stick, .a type of Shillelagh.—Peter Kavanagh 
in the American Mercury. 


Northwestern National pointed out that installment credit 
continues to set records, recently passing $20 billion, while total 
consumer credit approximates $27 billion. 

The study pointed out that the bulk of the debt is concen- 
trated among a minority segment of the population. 

A tremendous growth in personal savings has .occurred 
simultaneously with the continued build-up in consumer debt, 
it noted. This, it added, emphasizes that in any long-continued 
inflation like that of the past decade or more, millions of 
people gain while other millions lose. 
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Angelus in Osanaka 


A Short Story 
Michael Simko 


HE sound of a church bell has 

a special significance for 
Paul, and a very special signifi- 
cance for Elizabeth. A church bell 
rings and Elizabeth pauses in her 
household duties while Paul drops 
his paper and hears another bell 
tolling very far away, ringing with 
the sharp vibrance of its newness. 

For to these two recently mar- 
ried people their church bell was 
an echo rolling across the wide 
Pacific from a humble belfry in 
a small village not far from Tokyo 
where Paul became involved in 
the building of a mission chapel. 
Paul usually shrugged his should- 
ers and would say he hadn’t much 
to do about it, just used a saw 
and hammer the way a GI was 
trained. 

Anyway Paul always maintain- 
ed Father Yatomako proved to be 
a better doctor than Major Fend- 
ley because if it hadn’t been for 
a vacant belfry in a small church 
in Osanaka perhaps Paul would 
still be depending on a cane and 
languishing on the disability list 
at a base hospital in Japan. 

“Very good boss carpenter, very 


good,” Father Yatomako nodded 
in approval every time he paused 
in his labor, observing with beam- 
ing approval Paul’s capable crafts- 
manship. 

“Very good helper; better pu 
it that way Father Albert,” Paul 
protested. 

“You come again, please. We 
finish church happily.” The young 
pastor clasped the GI's hand 
warmly, “Two hammers make 
pleasant disturbance; more noisy 
than one. Very true?” 

The sergeant assured the young 
Japanese clergyman that he would 
come again. But he didn’t remark 
that he frankly enjoyed the beat 
of hammers and that nothing but 
military orders could prevent him 
from returning. It was a relief ‘to 
get away from the hospital area; 
it was a privilege to help the strug- 
gling priest; and it was better 
than medical therapy to swing a 
hammer in the warm sun of Japan 
in cherry blossom time. 


‘It Happened Like This: 


A chance bus ride brought Sgt. 
Allen from the hospital to the 
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countryside. When the bumpy trip 
became too much for his aching 
back and lame hip the convalesc- 
ing GI decided to disembark. He 
found himself on the outskirts of 
a small village. The noise of a 
hammer applied not too profes- 
sionally attracted him. 

The GI managed better with his 
cane when no one watched him, 
so he limped rather eagerly toward 
a small frame structure with a 
blunt, squat steeple. A priest and 
an elderly Japanese were exper- 
iencing a little trouble getting a 
-beam in proper position. 

‘Paul began to enjoy their dif- 

ficulty and their spirited argument 
even though he managed to un- 
derstand only a few words. He 
leaned on his cane to enjoy the 
incident. 
Presently the helpless, bewild- 
ered priest observed the newly ar- 
rived spectator. With his hands 
overhead supporting the beam he 
pleaded: “You can help maybe—” 
then noticing the walking stick he 
added apologetically, “Oh, very 
sorry—" 
., Paul grinned. Stepping lamely 
forward he picked up several nails 
and a hammer at the old man’s 
feet. 

“Sure, I can help,” he respond- 
ed eagerly. “Keep it up, Father; 
and you.— you, old one, push it 
up, — more, — that’s it: — hold it, 

id it — now keep it there. — 
Steady, Father, — all right?” 

Paul swung the hammer. The 


nails took the blows with a ringing 
sound. It was music to the GI; it 
was a wonderful outlet for his 
pent-up energy. Balancing himself 
on one foot Paul drove the nails 
into the beam with an awakened 
zeal. Bang, bang, bang — Bang! 

“That'll do it; — let go, — let go, 
pop. — Say, Id better slip my 
jacket off. There’s work to do 
here,” Paul exulted. 


“You will be generous and help 
us! Oh, how grateful my few faith- 
ful souls will be. And our heavenly 
Father will reward you many times 
indeed.” The priest placed an arm 
around Paul’s shoulder and added 
a pressure of amiability. 


Christmas Cards Helped 


The friendship was cemented 
forthwith. A sergeant on disability 
leave with a young Japanese priest 
and a grey-haired, toothless, old 
man hammered together a wooden 
edifice to house a group of wor- 
shippers in this far-away village. 
Endless hammering, steady saw- 
ing began to bring the frame 
building to completion, but the 


‘belfry lacked a bell. 


“Someday soon we will have an 
Angelus bell,” Father Albert re- 
minded Paul. “A few more thou- 
sand Christmas cards will bring us 
this holy joy. Our kind benefact- 
ress promises not to neglect us.” 

So Paul learned about Eliza- 
beth, the kind benefactress. She 
was a young lady in a Connecticut 
town who had read in the diocesan 
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weekly paper about Father Yato- 
mako’s needs and she resolved to 
help the young clergyman in his 
appeal for Christmas cards. 

“with a few changes,” he 
had written in the paper, “I could 
sell the cards at five yen a card — 
our girls in the parish do very well 
in making the changes — possibly 
100,000 cards would pay for my 
bell.” 


Elizabeth seemed a very deter- 
mined person. For the cards came 
in batches and her letters express- 
ed her spirit and her eagerness. 
These frequent letters brought so 
much pleasure to the young mis- 
sionary that in his delight he first 
read portions of the letters to Paul, 
but in time he gave Paul the com- 
plete letters and insisted that he 
read them. 

Father Albert welcomed _ this 
correspondence with a young lady 
in a small Connecticut town. He 
wrote to her about his church; 
about the GI who helped him 
construct it; about the impoverish- 
ed parishioners who walked to his 
small house of worship; about his 
group of girls who busily toiled 
over the colorful cards mailed to 
him; about the yens that began 
to accumulate. 

“Yes, dear friend, before long 
we shall pray joyfully because 
soon we shall have the required 
sum to purchase a bell for our 
sadly vacant belfry,” so he wrote 
to Elizabeth. He added in closing 
that his companion carpenter 


sends his best wishes and that he 
was lonesome for the Connecticut 
apple blosoms in May. 


Father Albert noticed that Paul 
depended less and less_ on his 
stout cane and that Paul stood 
more erect and came up from his 
knees with less effort. They were 
doing some trim in the vestibule 
when the old one brought Father 
the day’s mail. 


Thereupon all work ceased. 
Paul took as much interest in the 
mail as the young pastor. They 
sat in a rear pew and examined 
each item. A familiar feminine 
hand merited immediate attention. 
Father Albert read Elizabeth’s 
communication alound. A batch of 
cards were on the way. The Child- 
ren of Mary had a canasta party 


and a food sale. The enclosed 
check proved it was a_ success- 
ful event. 

And The Bell 


“And here, Paul, are several 
blossom petals just for you,” the 
pastor smiled. “Elizabeth sends 
them with her kind wishes, and 
prays that your disability will soon 
end in a complete recovery. Now 
here, this is for you.” 


Paul took up the letter to read: 
“The Connecticut countryside is 
beautiful in May and your home- 
town of Cromwell is only twelve 
miles from our city, so we drove 
up Whitney Hill into Cromwell 
center last Sunday. I couldn’t re- 
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sist picking a few apple blossoms 
to bring you a touch of home.” 

Paul’s correspondence from that 
day was not to continue for long. 
His convalescent period came to 
an end, the small wooden church 
_ Was now completed. The GI put 
aside Father Albert’s tools, and the 
long awaited bell finally arrived 
and was hoisted into the belfry 
while hundreds of natives gath- 
ered around and clapped _ their 
hands gleefully. 


Sgt. Allen’s orders came and 
Father Albert Yatomako thereupon 
hastened the date for dedicating 
the bell. It was a memorable day 
for the village of Osanaka. Msgr. 
Thornton, representing the Bishop 
of Tokyo, graced the bedecked 
rostrum, and a squadron of GI’s 
from the air base stood at ease 
while Col. Ayres talked briefly on 
courage and sacrifice and prayers 
for peace. 

Father Albert in his humble 
manner expressed his gratitude to 
his good parishioners and he 
thanked his companion carpenter, 
Sgt Allen, through whose willing 
aid the church was built well 
ahead of schedule; but especially 
was he grateful to the generous 
benefactors in far away Connecti- 
cut who were prompted to con- 
tribute so_ willingly through the 
untiring efforts of a young lady 
called Elizabeth. 

To Paul went the honor of the 
day. Standing without the help of 
a crutch or a cane Sgt. Allen gave 


the bell rope a tug. Forthwith the 
Angelus bell sent into the sunny 
day for the first time its soft roll- 
ing peals. The bell tolled sharply 
and sweetly while the natives 
dropped to their knees. 

Paul Allen took those mellow 
tones of the new beli with him and 
carried them in his heart across 
the wide Pacific, across the end- 
less prairies and through the big 
cities into a small town in Con- 
necticut where banners and 
friends greeted him. Then he 
found a smiling girl who wore an 
apple blossom in her lapel. But he 
would recognize her without the 
apple blossom. Only Elizabeth 
would have a voice with that soft 
bell-like quality. 

Somehow the GI with two ser- 
vice bars and_ three military 
awards for bravery under fire 
could not find the words he want- 
ed to say. With Elizabeth so close 
to him and the fragrance of apple 
blossoms and the soft rolling tones 
of a bell still overwhelming him 
Paul was happy just to keep her 
warm hand in his grasp. He didn’t 


‘want this ecstatic moment to end. 


But his ecstasy did end and 
when the words came he told her 
many things, most of them idle 
phrases, until he did remember to 
repeat Father Albert’s message: 
“As the bell, the small Angelus 
bell in the little tower, peals forth 
giving glory to God, you, dear 
Elizabeth, will share in the mer- 
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How Superstitious Are You? 


It's Silly—Laugh It Off 


O. A. Battista 


ARE you one of those rare in- 

dividuals who can_ honestly 
say that you are not in the least 
superstitious? If so, you stand out 
from the average American who 
lives in a world surrounded by the 
influences of hocus-pocus, super- 
stitions, fortune-telling and what- 
have-you. Literally millions seek- 
ing to fathom the future are 
caught and parried by a crystal 
ball, a pack of cards, a palm with 
furrowed lines, and the enigmatic 
stars, whose revelations this year 
will cost Americans a million dol- 
lars a day. 

Why are we superstitious? Well, 
we tend to be conservative crea- 
tures, to hold quite tightly to old 
ideas, customs and trinkets long 
after their original purpose has 
been lost or forgotten. 

One of the best ways to feel 
more at ease about many supersti- 
tions is to know what their ori- 
gins are. For example, when the 
13th of the month falls on a Fri- 
day, the ominousness of the date 
increases, for Friday has a fore- 
boding reputation of its own. The 
early Christians considered Fri- 


day “unlucky” because Jesus died 
on that day. It is also reputedly 
the day Adam and Eve ate the 
forbidden fruit, and the day the 
Flood deluged the earth. 


Today careful hostesses exer- 
cise special care not to seat 13 
persons at one table for this por- 
tends ominous results. Some say 
it fordooms the death of one of 
the diners before the year is out. 
Others contend that the first to 
rise from the table after the meal 
will shortly die. 

Granted, the following recent 
news item from Vienna does make 
the number 13 look bad. “The 
first traffic accident of the year 
occurred when street car No. 13 
crashed into an automobile out- 
side house No. 13 on the Alser- 
bachgasse. The time of the acci- 
dent was 1300 hours (1 p.m.) and 
the last two numbers of the auto- 
mobile license were 13. There 
were 13 people injured! ” 

On the other side of the led- 
ger, however, the official seal of 
the United States contains 138 
stars and the eagle’s left claw 
clutches 18 arrows, its right claw 
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an olive branch bearing 13 ol- 
ives. The seal’s motto—E. Pluri- 
bus Unum—contains 13 letters. 


Mystical Fires Of Love 


Who would ever think of giv- 
ing a girl anything but a diamond 
as an engagement ring? This tra- 
ditional symbol started with the 
superstition, origin unknown, that 
the stone’s sparkle came from the 
mystical fires of love. 

Courtship and marriage are 
weighted down with an anchor 
of superstition. Many are confined 
to local areas; others are univer- 
sally practiced. Surprisingly how- 
ever, Americans are responsible 
for some of the most far-fetched 
of these superstitions. For in- 
stance, among the hillfolk of the 
Ozarks, the girls have numerous 
methods to prod a boy friend into 
popping the question. If secretly 
touching him on the back of his 
head doesn’t bring results, she can 
hide dried turkey bones in her 
clothing and wear yellow garters. 
One of these methods will surely 
“slay” her man. 

But if a girl resists a young 
man’s entreaties, he can conceal 
the dried tongue of a turtle dove 
in her cabin. Then she will fall 
madly in love with him. 

For downright persistence, the 
belief in ghosts has no rival in 
those superstitious beliefs which 
plague mankind. So firmly does 
this belief rest with us that even 
today there are very few people 


who would not hesitate to rent a 
“haunted house” or “take a short- 
cut through the cemetery at mid- 
night.” To be perfectly honest, 
most of us would probably agree 
with the astute Frenchwoman who 
said, “I do not believe in ghosts, 
but I am afraid of them.” No 
doubt, most persons take a simi- 
lar attitude towards most of the 
commonest superstitions. 


Did Eve Start It? 


It is popularly believed, today, 
that the myth about the four-leaf 
clover began with Eve. Upon her 
banishment from Paradise she 
supposedly carried such a clover 
with her. And so the bit of green- 
ery came to be regarded as a good 
luck charm! Many notables carry 
some good luck piece. Nelson Ed- 
dy and Pat O’Brien reputedly car- 
ry four-leaf clovers in their pock- 
ets. Whenever he is being photo- 
graphed, Harold Lloyd wears the 
original spectacles with which he 
started his cinema career. In all 
his professional appearances since 
1906, Ed Wynn has wor the 


‘same pair of shoes. It is estimated 


that ten million Americans carry 
a rabbit’s foot, while three million 
prefer a four-leaf clover. 


Many other notable persons had 
their little superstitions foibles. Al 
Jolson considered it bad luck to 
wear a new suit on the opening 
night of a new show. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson never took a walk with- 
out touching every lamp-post a- 
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long the way. If he inadvertently 
missed one, he would immediate- 
ly return home. Henry VIII of 
England used a black mule’s hoof 
as a paperweight because he be- 
lieved it kept evil demons away. 
William Shakespeare believed that 
sleeping in a bed over four hund- 
red years old would bring good 
luck. Before he made a stage en- 
trance, beloved Will Rogers, the 
famous humorist, knocked on 
wood to insure the success of his 
performance. 


A Kill-Joy 


Some of our superstitions re- 
garding foods keep us from ex- 
periencing real gastronomic en- 
joyment. When one regards the 
amount of superstition which has 
clung to man’s use of that very 
common table article, salt, one 
sees how surrounded we are by 
the superstitious past. Throwing 
a few pinches of it over your left 
shoulder, if you should spill some, 
is supposed to take care of every- 
thing because that’s where the 
evil spirits lurk and they won't 
hang around long if you take this 
precaution. Some may even insist 
that you should burn some on the 
stove. Today, salt is cheap and 
common. What does it matter if 
we spill a bit or a whole box- 
full? 


Is a horseshoe really lucky? 
Lord Nelson nailed one to the 
mast of his flagship Victory. The 
shoe must always point unward; 


otherwise the good luck would 
fall out. It is widely believed that 
a horseshoe hung above the door 
of a home will bring good fortune 
to the family, and keep harmful 
influences out of the house. 


One school of thought main- 
tains that a horse was in the stable 
at the birth of Christ, and that its 
shoes thus became endowed with 
magical power. More prevalent, 
though, is the theory that the 
horseshoe resembles the crescent 
moon, long considered a lucky 
sign. 

Do you worry for minutes af- 
terwards if you unsuspectingly 
walk under a ladder? The ancients 
are responsible for this one. A 
triangle represented a sacred sym- 
bol, and a ladder against a wall 
formed a_ triangle. Walking 
through it broke the magic of 
the triangle. Great misfortune, 
even death, supposedly befell the 
transgressor. Sounds silly, doesn’t 
it? 

The absurdity that a broken 
mirror brings misfortune can also 
be traced to the fantastic notions 
of our primitive ancestors. They 
fiamly believed the soul could 
leave the body and wander about 
at will. They thought their re- 
flected images on the water were 
their own souls. To cast a stone 
into the water or to otherwise dis-. 
turb the reflection was to destroy 
the spirit’s temporary dwelling- 
place. The offender could expect 
to suffer for his misdeed. ' 
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The Romans believed that the 
health of the body changed ev- 
ery seven years. Reasoning that a 
mirror reflected the body’s health, 
they imagined that breaking a 
mirror foreshadowed seven years 
of misfortune. 

Animals come in for their share 
of superstition. We all know about 
the powers of the rabbit’s foot, 
the black cat. Probably the rab- 
bit’s well-known productivity led 
the ancients to believe it possess- 
ed supernatural powers. They 
therefore associated the animal 
with success and prosperity. 


Laugh It Off 


Ot course, it is a human frailty 
common to the majority of us to 
accept weird and fantastic ex- 
planations when more logical and 
rational ones may be had for less 
cost and effort. But, really now, 
you shouldn’t be afraid to look 
superstitions in the eye. You don’t 
have to kill spiders and crickets, 
or place your shoe on a shelf 
above your head, or kill frogs, or 


take the last piece of bread on a 
plate. You can be careful. You 
can still say “bread and butter” 
when a post comes between you 
and your companion. You can 
knock on wood when you catch 
yourself boasting. 

You can work like a beaver on 
watching out for your luck and | 
preparing the proper antidote 
when you slip! But it’s much eas- 
ier to laugh at the whole mess of 
superstition and have none of it. 

As long as people trust the in- 
formation imparted by the stars, 
the cards, by names and numbers, 
above that dispensed by books 
and radio, by the press and pulpit, 
by science and schools, and es- 
pecially the Church, millions of 
dollars will go to support the lich- 
ens of the propheteering world. 
And as long as you and I contin- 
ue to pay attention to tread-worn 
superstitions their chances of stay- 
ing in business are just too, too 
good. Superstition can be seri- 
ously sinful. Don’t let yourself be- 
come a victim of it. 


There is the oft-repeated story of the mother with twelve 
children who complained that she had to work very hard. She 
was told to observe two hens scratching in the yard. One had 
thirteen chicks, the other only one, yet the hen with one was 


scratching as hard as the other. 


The moral of course, is that a mother with twelve or 
thirteen children works no harder than the mother with one. 
Oddly enough, I have never heard the moral questioned by a 
country woman, but it strikes me as being interesting that it 
is always a man who draws attention to the hens. 


—Jeanne Cooper Foster in The Irish Digest. 
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Mothers, This Is For You 


A Chaplain’s Letter 


Chaplain Joseph M. Wadowicz 


YOURE worried, aren’t you, 

Mom? Your teen-age son has 
joined the armed forces. You 
can’t imagine that he is grown up, 
and away from you, away from 
your table, your mother’s eye, your 
careful solicitude. You are anxious 
for him because he is in the ser- 
vice surrounded by moral pitfalls, 
dangerous associations, and_ the 
easy-going ethics which you feel 
are so prevalent in the armed 
forces. 


But, although your boy is out 
of sight, he was really never 
nearer the influence of your love. 
The most encouraging thought he 
now experiences is the memory of 
that love of yours. As it takes 
the night to bring out the stars, 
so your son had to leave you to 
appreciate the full measure of 
your affection. 

He remembers how you prepar- 
ed him for his first Holy Com- 
munion, and how you looked that 
night when he returned home 
from his first prom—to find you 
asleep in your chair, the Rosary 
entwined in your fingers! The 


Church you so devoutly taught 
him to love is as near to him in 
the navy as it was at home. 

Smiling Father Murphy at St. 
James’ around the corner was 
never a warmer friend to your boy 
than his Catholic chaplain. On 24 
hour daily duty, the chaplains 
spend themselves to see that the 
influence of your wholesome home 
will stick with your boy in the ser- 
vice. 

In Good Hands 


It was Vice Admiral Walter S. 
DeLaney, USN, Commander of 
Eastern Sea Frontier, who said: 

“Our Chaplains are the link 
between home and the men and 
women in uniform. In the 
midst of the clash of arms and 
the din of war, they speak with 
the ‘still, small voice’ of the 
Eternal God, the Father of us 
all. 

Speaking for us again, the Ad 
miral significantly observes: 

The Chaplain’s main objective 
is to bring God nearer to men 
and men nearer to God. This he 
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does with a_ self-consecration 
unrivaled in the civilian min- 
istry. 

To this end the chaplain shares 
the hardships, the privations and 
the perils of his “flock.” This is 
the padre’s shining privilege—to be 
the mercy, the solace, the strength 
and the forgiveness of Christ to 
our fighting men, wherever they 
are. He never ceases to thank 
God for this signal opportunity. 
Relax, mother, your boy is in good 
hands! 

Let’s offer some practical proof 
of the intense religious emphasis 
your lad discovers on first hitting 
the navy. The same goes for the 
other branches of service. Here is 
a typical Chaplain’s program at 
any one of the nation’s largest Re- 
cruit Training Centers. 

Recruits (affectionately called 
“boots,” because of the leggings 
they wear during basic training) 
report to the Naval Training Cen- 
ter with mixed emotions. Their 
feelings range from a spirit of ad- 
venture to an attitude of apprehen- 
sion. Aware of this, the Chaplain 
enters the recruits’ experience at 
the very beginning. In the Chap- 
lain’s friendly and sympathetic at- 
tention, the recruit finds an im- 
measureable help toward adjusting 
himself to a new life and environ- 
ment. In the “padre,” the bewil- 
dered “boot” knows he has a cham- 
pion for his cause, assistance in 
his problems, a watchful father of 
his soul's life. 


Following the initial period of 
examinations and outfitting, the 
newly formed companies are trans- 
ferred to the training area, 
where again Chaplains play an im- 
portant part in their life and ex- 
perience. 

In the first week of training, 
each company (about 64 men) has 
a two hour session, termed the 
Chaplain’s Interview. Catholic 
boys are interviewed by Catholic 
Chaplains. They are informed of 
the time and place for Masses 
and Confessions. Information (cen- 
sus) cards are filled out, while the 
spiritual and religious obligations 
of Catholic men in the Navy are 
explained. 

It is here the men are urged to 
go to confession, in preparation 
for Mass and Communion the fol- 
lowing day. The men approach 
the sacraments as a company, and 
their compliance is virtually 100%. 
On the day of their graduation 
they again go to Mass and Com- 
munion. Here the close comrad- 
ship, so remarkably developed 
within recruit companies, finds its 


-highest stimulant in their common 


spiritual nourishment, 
and Blood of Christ. 

The Protestant and Jewish 
groups meet with Chaplains of 
their denominations. | They too 
are similarly informed and person- 
ally interviewed. For many young 
men this is the first direct encoun- 
ter they have ever had with a 
clergyman. Following this person- 
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al interview, the men are shown 
films which vividly depict the real- 
ity of God in Nature, the import- 
ance and the worth of purity in 
marriage and the single state. 


Character Guidance 


A high point of the recruit train- 
ing is the Chaplain’s six Character 
Guidance lectures. Made graphic 
by illustrated cards, these lectures 
cover Sex Education (the moral 
slant), Responsibilities, Religion, 
Moral Principles, Marriage and 
Family Life and Citizenship. In- 
terest is maintained by questions 
and lively discusson. 


Here, at the most impressionable 

period of their Naval Career, Navy 
men receive memorable lessons in 
values they may never have learn- 
ed in civilian life. Arresting mo- 
tion pictures are also employed to 
drive home the points with dramat- 
ic visual appeal. 

After the Chaplain’s interview, 
hundreds of men enroll in the re- 
ligious instruction classes, which 
are conducted on a voluntary de- 
nominational basis. As a result of 
these classes, held evenings after 
working hours, impressive numbers 
of recruits embrace a faith, are 
baptized, and confirmed. During 
one year there were 2,226 bap- 
tisms and 2,560 men received into 
church membership, in the Great 
Lakes Command alone. Perhaps a 
church never made an impression 
on these young men in civilian 
life; but the Navy Chaplain usually 


does—an impact which they will 
not readily forget throughout their 
Naval career. 


On Sunday mornings, Divine 
Services are held in the spacious 
drill halls. Shoulder to shoulder 
the recruits kneel and worship and 
listen to down-to-earth sermons 
prepared and delivered exclusively 
for them. Only in the service 
could they receive such special re- 
ligious attention; the Chaplain can 
sense the humble, grateful devo- 
tion among the men. He will sel- 
dom see its equal in civilian con- 
gregations. 


Prayers Better Than Blues 


So, Mother, rest assured that 
your son’s Church is not only avail- 
able to him, but is being vividly 
brought to him by a dynamic pro- 
gram representing long and conse- 
crated hours of intensive work. No 
priest was ever busier in a civilian 
parish. The Chaplain’s day be- 
gins at five as he rouses sleepily 
for his dawn Mass. It is generally 
11 p.m. before his last chore is 
expedited. The padre is proud to 
be part of all this, proud to be 
able to bring God to the young 
men the country has entrusted to 
the Navy’s keeping. 


Remember, Mother, your pray- 
ers are more effective for your boy 
than your blues. Pray for him, for 
all the boys and their Chaplains. 
Mary knows the awful loneliness 
of a house from which a young 
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boy has just gone away. Take 
courage in the power and merit of 
her brave farewell. Let your part- 
ing word be a reminder for him 
to contact his chaplain at his mili- 
tary base. There is really no sep- 
aration when we are together in 
God. It is you who can preserve 


this union in the heart of your 
boy more than ten thousand Chap- 
lains. We need you. Write to him 
regularly and encourage him to 
live his faith away from home. Be 
proud that your son is serving his 
God and his country in the Navy 
of the United States. 


The greatness of a country is measured by the number of 
square persons in it, not the number of square miles it con- 


tains.—O. A. Battista. 


Thorndyke 
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"Gosh, | didn’t realize that going around the world 
would take us so far from our neighborhood!” 
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Father Bruno: Apostle of Good Cheer 


Smile, Bless You, Smile 


T. J. McInerney 


You won't find the “Apostolate 

of Smiling” listed in any 
church, telephone or city directory 
nor, for that matter, will you find 
its legend stenciled on an office 
door. It is, notwithstanding, a very 
much-alive project, with tens of 
thousands of members, who pay 
no dues, attend no meetings and 
who are asked to fulfill just one 
obligation of affiliation; help to 
spread the apostolate of happiness, 
smiles and good cheer espoused by 
its founder and propagator: the 
Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D., a 
veteran member of the Society of 
the Divine Word. 

Father Hagspiel, now assigned 
to the Sacred Heart Mission Sem- 
inary of his Order at Girard, Pa., 
doesn’t remember the exact date 
when the idea for the “apostolate 
of Smiling” came to him. Years — 
they now add up to a total of 
forty-three! — of mission, retreat 
and other work for the Society of 
the Divine Word have convinced 
him that the world sorely needs 
people who will smile more often 
otherwise spread _happi- 
ness. Accustomed to putting his 
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thoughts on paper — his five “Sun- 
shine Booklets” have sold more 
than 1,500,000 copies — he sat 
down at his desk one day and in 
short order turned out a little es- 
say on “Smiling” and this became 
the nucleus of his “Apostolate of 
Smiling.” 

Father Hagspiel’s thoughts on 
Smiling aroused so much favorable 
reaction on the part of his col- 
leagues and friends that he found 
it necessary to have them printed 
on a 5'%”x3” two-sided _ leaflet. 
Thousands of the leaflets have 
been reproduced by printers in all 
parts of the country, so there is 
no way of knowing just how many 
of the leaflets are in circulation. 
The best guess, say those close to 
Father Hagspiel, would be “about 
a_ half-million.” 


This is the message of the leaf- 
let carried by the “members” of 
this cheer-dispensing “apostolate”: 


“Just a Little Smile on Your Lips 
Cheers your heart 
Keeps you in good humor 
Preserves peace in your soul 
Promotes your health 
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Beautifies your face 
Induces kindly thoughts 
Inspires kindly deeds. 


“SMILE TO YOURSELF. . ‘ 

until you notice that your con- 
stant seriousness, or even severity, 
has vanished. 


“SMILE TO YOURSELF... 
until you have warmed your 

own heart with the sunshine of 

your cheery countenance. Then. . . 


Go out—and radiate your smile. 


“THAT SMILE 
has work to do—work to do for 
God. 


“You are an apostle now, and 
your smile is your instrument for 
winning souls. 

“Sanctifying Grace dwelling in 
your soul will give you the special 
charm to your smile which will 
render it productive of much good. 


SMILE—on the lonely face 


SMILE —on the timid face 

SMILE-—on the sorrowful faces 

SMILE —on the sickly faces 

SMILE—on the fresh young 
faces 

SMILE-—on the wrinkled old 
faces 


SMILE—on the familiar faces 
of your family and friends—let all 
enjoy the beauty and inspiring 
cheer of your smiling face 


“COUNT... 

if you will the number of smiles 
your smile had drawn from others 
in one day. The number will rep- 
resent how many times you have 
promoted contentment, joy, satis- 
faction, encouragement, or con- 
fidence in the hearts of others. 
These good dispositions always 
give birth to unselfish acts and 
noble deeds. The influence of your 
smile is spreading though you do 
not always see the wonders it is 
working. 


“YOUR SMILE... 

can bring new life and hope and 
courage into the hearts of the 
weary, the overburdened, the dis- 
couraged, the tempted, the des- 
pairing. 

“YOUR SMILE... 

can help to develop vocations, 
if you are a Priest, Brother or Sis- 
ter. 


“YOUR SMILE... 
can be the beginning of conver- 
sions to the Faith. 


“YOUR SMILE... 
can prepare the way for a sin- 
ner’s return to God. 


“YOUR SMILE. . . 
can win for you a host of de- 
voted friends. 


“SIMLE, TOO, AT GOD... 

“Smile at God in loving accept- 
ance of whatever He sends into 
your life, and you will merit to 
have the radiantly Smiling Face of 
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Christ gaze on you with special 
love throughout eternity.” 


‘Smiles And Chuckles’ 


Father Hagspiel recalls that he 
first began to popularize the 
“Apostolate of Smiling” when he 
was assigned as rector of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier Mission Seminary at 
“Miramar” in Massachusetts in 
1943. By the time he was re-as- 
signed in 1949 as rector of new 
Mont-St.-Jean-Baptiste Mission 
Seminary in Granby, Province of 
Quebec, the Apostolate had taken 
root and “Miramar” was the unof- 
ficial mailing address of the move- 
ment. Now, four years later, the 
unofficial address is Girard, Pa., 
but hundreds of requests come an- 
nually to the Massachusetts sem- 
inary for copies of the leaflet. 


Now 68 years old, Father Hag- 
spiel can look back upon more 
than four decades of service to 
God through the Society of the 
Divine Word. Ordained February 
6, 1910, in his native Germany, 
he was missioned to the United 
States in May of that year and 
has held, in addition to those 
listed above, such posts as rector 
of St. Mary’s Mission Seminary at 
Techny, Ill., motherhouse of the 
Society in this country; a six-year 
term as Provincial of the United 


States Province of the Society 
(1928-1934) and Mission Procur- 
ator of the Society. 


To the five “Sunshine Booklets” - 
— “Cheer Up!” “Take Courage!” 
“Have Confidence!” “Be of Good 
Heart!” and “Lift Up Your 
Hearts!” he recently added a sixth, 
“Smiles and Chuckles,” which re- 
flects his own good humor and 
lightheartedness. He is also author 
of booklets on “St. Gemma Gal- 
gani, (The Passion Flower of Luc- 
ca); “The Red Rose of Suffering” 
and “God’s Little Nothing,” as 
well as dozens of poems and pray- 
ers, the most notable of which is 
“Father Bruno’s Own Prayer for 
Priests,” which has been spread in 
millions of copies all over the 
world in a dozen languages. Fath- 
er Hagspiel’s writings are distrib- 
uted through The Mission Procure 
at Techny, Tl. 


Understandably partial to any- 
thing clean and wholesome that 
will contribute to the spread of 
smiling faces, Father Hagspiel will 
go for most slogans and exhorta- 
tion with that objective, except 
one. The widely-used “Smile, darn 
you, smile!” he points out, with a 
smile, would sound and read bet- 
ter this way: 


“Smile, bless you, smile!” 


Just as soon as a man starts blowing up his own importance, 
someone is sure to arrive on the scene with a pin.—O. A. Bat- 


tista. 
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How Do You Pray? 


Prayers Not For Emergency Use Only 


not pray to God only in an emergency. The plea 
of strangers is never as effective as the plea of 


friends. Do not think of God only when you are in 
distress or danger. Heaven is not a firehouse, and God 
does not put out all the fires.”—Fulton J. Sheen 


BOWING the head in prayer, 

whether in a house of wor- 
ship, the home, or amid the beau- 
ties of the great outdoors is one 
of the most refreshing and stimul- 
ating of all human experiences. It 
is always helpful to take one’s 
problems to his Maker and fer- 
vently ask His divine guidance. 
It is, however, not quite right to 
ask God to solve those problems 
Himself. One should ask Him only 
for direction and for the courage 
to tackle the job personally. Some 
people seem to expect God. to do 
it all. After prayer they sit back 
and believe that He will do every- 
thing unaided. Such people de- 
serve to be disappointed. It is true 
that God can do anything, but 
He knows that it is best for us 
human beings to win our own 
battles. He furnishes the stimulus, 
guidance and direction. That is 
the way it should be. 


So many people pray irregularly 


—only when the mood strikes them 
or when they are knee-deep in 
trouble. This is a mistake. All of 
us should make a habit of prayer— 
of praying regularly — instead of 
waiting until we are in desperate 
straits and at our wits’ end. God 
is ever listening for our appeals. 
It is, of course, quite all right to 
make so-called eleventh hour ap- 
peals for His help, merey and 
guidance, but how much better it 
is to go to Him regularly, not just 
on occasion! Such a wise policy 
keeps one refreshed, hopeful and, 
in the vernacular of the day, 


. “feeling good all over.” 


Pray Always... Anywhere 


It is always a wonderful exper- 
ience, when one is feeling “low” 
to get out among the beauties of 
Nature, there to commune with 
Him. A person feels unusually 
close to God out among the love- 
liness that only He can create. But 
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prayer is just as effective in 
church, in the home or any other 
place one happens to be. Almost 
every place is a suitable one for 
prayer. One needs rarely delay it 
because of circumstances or loca- 
tion. Many children confine their 
prayers to those they utter while 
kneeling at bedtime. This, bedside 
prayer, of course, is a splendid 
practice and embarks the young- 
ster along the right course. But 
children should also be taught to 
pray at other times of the day and 
night, asking God for the things 
they need. 


No one can pray too much nor 
start the habit too early in life. 
One who prays regularly is almost 
sure to have a sunny disposition 
and few if any moods of mental 
depression. The true Christian 
whose faith is strong feels close 
to God _ through prayer. When 
something happens that he cannot 
understand he knows it is God’s 
way — all for the best. It is not 
for us to question His divine judg- 
ment. No one should have his 
faith even dimmed by any ‘inci- 
dent that is not understandable. 
He should realize that God knows 
best. This is the Christian way to 
look at the matter. 


One Good Turn 


Some time ago a friend told me 
of praying that he might find a 
new job with some other employer. 
Every day for several weeks he 
asked God to guide him to a new 


position. Although he applied at 
a number of places, however, no 
opening presented itself. In the 
meantime, he put in his best licks 
on the job he already had, often 
working overtime. The result was 
that he landed an unasked promo- 
tion with the same establishment 
at a flattering salary. It was a bet- 
ter job than he would have re- 
ceived any place else. 


“God knew what He was doing, 
just as He always does,” this fellow 
told me afterward. “Failing to get 
a position with another firm was 
the best thing that ever happened 
to me. I’m sure He knew what was 
in store for me. I was very grate- 
ful and have told Him so repeat- 
edly.” 


And there is another point to 
remember in connection with 
prayer. It is only fair for one to 
show his gratitude to God for the 
requests He grants. Truly “one 
good turn deserves another.” Al- 
though no one has heard Him ex- 
press Himself on the subject I am 
sure that God appreciates and wel- 
comes the thanks that come to 
Him after prayers have been ans- 
wered. Certainly such a tribute is 
richly due Him. 


Saying Grace at meal times is 
one of the nicest of all Christian 
customs. It is, therefore, regret- 
table that some families have eith- 
er never inaugurated the practice 
or have abandoned it. Not only 
does saying Grace give a meal a 
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splendid start but it keeps the 
idea of prayer in the minds of 
adults and children. The custom 
should be observed in every home 
in the land. 

I know one family that holds 
a little prayer service right in 
the living room three evenings a 
week. The time consumed is short, 
but the service is most impressive 


and inspiring. Usually the mother 
starts, then different members of 
the family each lead a decade of 
the Rosary. It is a devotional ser- 
vice, both heartwarming and soul- 
stirring. 

Yes, one may pray anywhere 
with beneficial results. All of us 
could profitably do more praying 
than we do.—Contributed. 


The Family Apostolate 


Births:—-May was the fourth 
month this year in which births 
exceeded the figure for the same 
month last year. An estimated 
308,000 live births were registered 
in May 1953, four percent more 
than in May 1952. The birth rates 
per 1,000 population, on an an- 
nual basis, for these two months 
were 23.0 and 22.5, respectively. 

The cumulative total number of 
births for the first five months of 
1953 was 1,550,000—two percent 
greater than in the same period 
last year. If this margin is main- 


-tained during the rest of 1953, a 


new record number of biiths will 
be established this year. This 
would make 1953 the third suc- 
cessive record breaking year. 

The birth rate for January-May, 
1953 (23.8) was also higher than 
in these months of 1952 (23.5). 
The rate for the first five months 


is generally lower than that for 
the year as a whole. In 1952 the 
birth rate was 25.0 for the 12- 
month period. 


The above data refer to register- 
ed births. Taking into account un- 
registered births, it is estimated 
that there were 313,000 children 
born in May 1953, and 1,575,000 
in the first five months of the year. 
The corresponding crude _ birth 
rates on an annual basis were 23.3 
for May, and 24.2 for January- 


* * * 


Population Estimates:—The to- 
tal population of the United Stat- 
es, including armed forces over- 
seas, was about 159,473,000 on 
June 1, 19538. This figure repre- 
sents an increase of 8,341,000 or 
5.5 percent, since April 1, 1950, 
the date of the last census, and 
an increase of 2,703,000 or 1.7 
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percent, over the estimate for the 
corresponding month a year ago. 
* * * 


Bill On Divorce:—A bill to pro- 
vide a 60-day “cooling off period” 
for couples seeking divorces has 
been signed by Governor William 
G. Stratton of Illinois. The bill 
is designed to cut down Illinois’ 
divorce rate and to save families 
from breaking up through hasty 
divorce action. 

The plan was authored by 
Judge Julius Minor of Chicago, 
who said: “It will convert our 
divorce courts from funeral par- 
lors into modern scientific clinics 
with the aid of physiologists, psy- 
chiatrists, sociologists and clergy.” 

The law requires that divorce 
petitioners wait two months be- 
fore they file contemplated suits 
for divorce, separate maintenance 
or annulment. They must file a 
statement of intent. 

* * * 

Beauty Contests:—Girls and wo- 
men of the Lafayette diocese in 
Louisiana have been reminded by 
Bishop Jules B. Jeanmard 
they may be denied the Sacra- 
ments if they participate in bath- 
ing beauty contests. The reminder 
was published by order of the 
Bishop in the Lafayette edition of 
Catholic Action of the South, dio- 
cesan newspaper, over the signa- 
ture of Msgr. John A. Vigliero, 
Chancellor. The announcement 
called on pastors to remind the 
Catholic woman and girl not to 


“forget her dignity, her self-re- 
spect and elementary principles 
of Christian modesty” by taking 
part in a bathing beauty contest 
“in which her person is indecently 
exposed.” 

* * 


Blessings For Children, Home: 
—Throughout the U. S. last year, 
more parents than ever before 
learned some old family practices 
that are still as good as new. They 
learned, for instance, to bless their 
children with the Sign of the Cross 
and holy water; to take advantace 
of a special blessing the Church 
offers to expectant mothers; ‘to 
turn the family circle into a “little 
church.” 


In a year when study groups of 
Catholic parents reached the high- 
est U. S. level, the most popular 
study topic was the spiritual prac- 
tices in the home, the Family Life 
Bureau, N.C.W.C., has reported 
Ranking next with discussion and 
study groups were: the domestic 
virtues; family rights; family inter- 
ests; and marriage ethics. Interest 
in family religious activities caus- 
ed a_ three-book series, “Your 
Home, A Church in Miniature,” 
to be “by far the most popular 
publication” of the Family Life 
Bureau in 1952. 


-Vocations:—St. Michael’s parish 
in Hewitt, Wisconsin, has record- 
ed its 32nd vocation to a sister- 
hood. It happened when Maxine 
Curtin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
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James Curtin, became a novice in 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
in Milwaukee. The Curtins have 
two other daughters in sisterhoods 
—Sister Mary Aquina, who is sta- 
tioned in Guam, and Sister Grace 
Marie, stationed in West Allis. 

In addition to the 32 vocations 
to Sisterhoods, St. Michael’s has 
given 12 of its sons to the priest- 
hood. The parish, which was 
founded in April, 1888, now has 
only 125 families. 

* * * 

Parents And Education:—Catho- 
lics who send their sons and 
daughters to non-Catholic colleges 
have been taken to task by Arch- 
bishop Robert E. Lucey of San 
Antonio. “Parents who fail to give 
their children a Christian educa- 
tion will answer to God for the 
consequences,” the prelate said in 
a pastoral letter. 


In San Antonio, Archbishop Lu- 
cey said there are a Catholic uni- 
versity and two Catholic colleges 
for women which have been at- 
tended in the last 25 years by 
thousands of non-Catholics, while 
many Catholic students have gone 
to other institutions, even Protest- 
ant colleges. 

“In such circumstances,” the 
Archbishop said, “the excuses giv- 
en by parents are as unconvincing 
as they are stupid.” He said that 
some parents are “honest enough 
to admit that they think a state 
school, or even a Protestant in- 
stitution, will give their child 


more prestige—as though being 
popular with the world were more 
important than being acceptable 
to God.” 


“Occasionally a parent seeks to 
avoid more responsibility in this 
matter,” the Archbishop said, “by 
placing the blame on the offspring 
—which is another way of confess- 
ing that paternal authority has 
been abdicated.” 


His Excellency said that some 
parents claim they cannot afford 
to pay tuition in a Catholic col- 
lege, but “strangely enough” they 
can afford room and board in a 
college in a distant city with the 
fringe expenses of parties, proms, 
dances “and that long list of ex- 
travagant expenditures involved in 
college life away from home—all 
of which far exceed the cost of 
a decent Christian education.” 

The Archbishop said that not 
infrequently the “special course 
excuse” is offered by those “who 
haven't taken the trouble to dis- 
cover that the identical course 
sought by the student can be 
found in one of our Catholic col- 


_leges right here at home.” 


“In all of this,” the Archbishop 
said, “no mention has been made 
of the shipwreck of faith so often 
entailed in godless education. The 
laws of the Church, the _pro- 
nouncements of the Popes and 
bitter experience tell us that edu- 
cation is either for God or against 
God—there is no neutrality; no 
middle.” 
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A manual for students and discussiqn groups 


By Reverend 


Rudolph. Bandas 


A series of 
EIGHT VOLUMES 


This highly interesting and instructive series of eight man- 
uals for high school and college students and members of dis- 
cussion clubs,—contains a refreshingly new and modern inter- 
pretation of the Catholic bible. These books are specially pop- 
ular because they elaborate on specific biblical characters, fam- 
ilies, words and places, adding much fascination for any reader. 
So intriguing that the reader often feels a close personal friend- 
ship with many of the people and families mentioned through- 
out the Bible. 


VOLUME 1—Catholic and protestant bibles, Inspiration and Inerrancy, The 
Historical, Wisdom and Prophetical Books of the Bible. 

VOLUME 2—Stories and Parables, Types and Figures in the bible, Orations, 
Places of Worship, Sacred Persons, Times and Festivals, Religious 
Sects, Recent Popes and the bible. 

VOLUME 3—The Bible and Science, Creation and Evolution, Origin of Man, 
State of Primitive Justice, The Fall, the Fallen State and Science, 
Original Sin. 

VOLUME 4—The Primitive Pair and Its Descendants, Deluge and the Ark, 
Ill-Fated Cities, Tower of Babel, Sodom and Gommorrha, Esau and 
— the Exodus from Egypt, Special Personages and Events; 
Jonas, Elias, Josue, etc. 

VOLUME 5—The Synoptic Gospels, St. John’s Gospel, the Two Annunciations, 
incarpation, Duration of the Hypostatic Union, the Virgin Birth, 

he Holy Family. 

VOLUME 6— the Visitation” ‘the Birth of Christ and the Sacred Infancy, the 
Magi, Baptism, the Divinity of Christ, St. Peter and the One True 
Church, the Promise of the Eucharist. 

VOLUME 7—The Paschal Supper and Holy Eucharist; Agony and Betrayal of 
Christ; Crucifixion; ‘‘'He Descended Into Hell’; The Redemption. 

VOLUME 8—The Angels; the Evil Spirits; Christ's Knowledge and the Last Davy; 
the Particular Judgment; Heaven and Hell; Purgatory; Bodily 
Resurrection; the End of “the World. 


Each Volume — 40c postpaid 
Complete Set of All Eight Volumes - $2.50 postpaid 


Assortment of 100 copies — $20.00 plus postage 
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